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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


AMERICAN NAUTICAL 
ACADEMY 


In our issue of March 15, we published a 
notice of the American Nautical Academy, 
Transportation Building, Washington. 
Prospective patrons have advised us that 
the organization has no offices at the 
Transportation Building, but only a for- 
warding mail address. It is not under the 
auspices of any government department, 
but a private project. We have no infor- 
mation about it, but as in all cases of this 
kind, prospective patrons will seek refer- 
ences. F 

The Editor. 


MINISTERS OPPOSED 
TO WAR HYSTERIA 


The following statement, initiated by a 
group of Unitarian ministers, is put forth 
as a rallying point for those who are con- 
vinced that the churches must not again 
be stampeded into war-mongering,and who 
believe that democracy, like charity, be- 
gins at home: 

We, the undersigned, declare our policy 
to be a policy of peace. Recalling vividly 
the events which led up to the last war, 
we look with alarm at the steps taken by 
the national administration which are lead- 
ing the country into this war. We regret 
the role played by many of our churches 
during the last world conflict. We want 
nothing of any foreign policy leading to 
the domination of other countries, or to 
the enslavement of ourselves or of others 
through the dictatorship which war will 
make inevitable. We are vigorously op- 
posed to any foreign policy which involves 
us directly or indirectly in war. We be- 
lieve in democracy, economic and political. 
We believe that democracy must be main- 
tained and enlarged in this country first 
of all. We believe in the worth, dignity 
and value of the human personality, which 
can reach its highest fulfillment only in a 
world at peace. 

We are opposed to the repeal or the eva- 
sion of the Johnson Act, the Neutrality 
Laws, and to any similar moves which will 
lead to military involvement in the Euro- 
pean war. We call upon all men of good 
will to join in the building of democracy in 
our own country, to maintain civil liberty 
and freedom, and to help establish the 
abundant life. Only a truly democratic 
and peaceful America can furnish an ex- 
ample of guidance, hope and courage to the 
people of the world who are now suffering 
the misery, horror and tyranny of war. 


(Signed): Harold G. Arnold 
John W. Brigham 
Julia N. Budlong 
W. Ellis Davies 
Norman D. Fletcher 
Arthur Foote 
Stephen H. Fritchman 
Bradford E. Gale 
Richard B. Gibbs 
John G. Gill 
Donald Harrington 
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THE INSTRUMENT 


The Church is the instrument by which 
God’s revelation gets a leverage upon the 
world. The Church is a channel, a con- 
crete agency through which the resources 
of religion are brought to the world. 

Vague, generalized good will never is 
enough to do the world’s work. There is 
an infinite amount of electricity in the 
atmosphere surrounding the earth. But 
that diffused ‘electricity in general’ does 
not turn any wheels. It does not lift any 
burdens. It does not furnish light, heat 
It is only when 
that potential force is harnessed and given 
an instrument through which to work that 
it becomes the great servant of humanity. 
— Halford E. Luccock. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Martha G. Jones is a Universalist 
minister, the wife of Rev. Leon P. Jones, 
another Universalist minister. They re- 
cently retired from the active pastorate 
after many years of service. Their ad- 
dress is Pataskala, Ohio. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts School of Religion. 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


William Cromie of Bridgeport, Conn., is 
a trustee of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. 


Rev. Conard B. Rheiner is minister of 
the Universalist church in Denver, Colo. 
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BACK UP REAMON IN HIS NOBLE WORK 

OCTOR REAMON is pushing ahead in his cam- 

paign for a relief fund of $25,000 to be used by 

the Universalist Church to help a little in the 
stupendous task of war relief. Only a week ago, a col- 
lection taken up at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church brought in upward of $110. This seems a 
trifling sum, but more will come in, and the situation 
is such that every dollar given lifts a mightier load than 
most people realize. A dollar put into rice in China 
keeps someone alive, and also it puts courage into the 
hearts of the American men and women who are bat- 
tling so desperately to save them. Because of the 
millions being used so effectively by the American 
Red Cross and the thousands being spent so wisely by 
the Quakers, we must not despise what a small church 
can do. The Quakers are in a very small religious fel- 
lowship, but they are universalist in their views, their 
sympathies and their world-wide work. 

Our churches must not hold back. If they cannot 
do great things, let them do small things. Every 
church in our fellowship must get on to the honor 
roll that is growing longer every day. We have seen 
lately a skillful and broad-minded Christian doctor 
and his wife, who saved their lives by flight from Vienna 
and who were saved from starvation and despair by 
Christians in the United States. Now this doctor is 
saving lives and relieving suffering in a country dis- 
trict of New York State. 

We cannot bring ourselves to appeal to denomi- 
national pride. But we do appeal to the Christian 
heart of Universalist Christians. 

* * 


ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 
ORTY years ago, Ulysses Pierce, a young Uni- 
tarian preacher who had made a good record 
in the college town of Ithaca, N. Y., went to 
Washington to step into the famous pulpit of All 
Souls’ Church. He was a delightful comrade, and an 
inspiring preacher. 

In the years since he has grown in power and in- 
fluence. For many years he was chaplain of the 
United States Senate. In his congregation he has 
had distinguished men like Mr. Taft, Justice Holmes 
and Edward Everett Hale, besides Senators, Con- 
gressmen and Cabinet officers. He has put his pulpit 
work in the forefront, and because he is a scholar, a 
finished speaker and a reverent man, he has made 
that pulpit known far and wide. Edward Everett 
Hale used to say of him, ‘“‘He subsoils.” It is certain 
that he never has preached a shallow sermon and 


never a dull one. 
On March 29 and 30 All Souls’ celebrated the 


fiftieth anniversary of his ordination and the fortieth 
anniversary of his arrival in Washington. It is a feat 
in these days for any man to hold a church for forty 
years. It is a greater feat to hold a church like All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church. In an age most difficult for 
religious work, he has pushed the whole liberal move- 


ment forward. 
* * 


ALVAR W. POLK 

LVAR W. POLK, for fifty-five years a faithful 
employee of the Universalist Publishing House, 
died suddenly March 29 at his home, 51 Man- 
thorn Road, West Roxbury. Funeral services were 
held April 1, and were conducted by Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., and the Rev. Hugh MacCallum of 

Needham, Congregationalist. 

A host of friends throughout the country will 
mourn the passing of “Alvar,” a friend and helper of 
all who came his way, a genial comrade and a noble 
man. Thechurch has had few members so unswerving 
in loyalty and true devotion. Further notice will be 
given in our news columns next week. 


* * 


DEAN ATWOOD AND DR. CARREL 
N a recent number we. published an interesting 
comment from a subscriber who had recently 
read both the article by Dean Atwood in the 
Leader on “Mysticism and Pragmatism” and the 
contribution to the current Reader’s Digest, ‘Prayer 
is Power,” by Dr. Alexis Carrel. Our reader suggested 
that “they seem to express the same thing from dif- 
ferent points of view.” 

Dr. Carrel said of prayer: ‘Even if we are pitifully 
dumb, or if our tongues are overlaid with vanity or 
deceit, our meager syllables of praise are acceptable to 
Him, and He showers us with strengthening mani- 
festations of His love.” 

Dean Atwood said: ‘“Day by day, in the common 
round and in emergencies, if we are going to do well 
and faithfully, meet the danger, perform the hard 
duty, do over again the oft-repeated tasks, we reach 
up unconsciously for perseverance, for fidelity, for 
patience, for courage, for determination, for good will, 
for integrity, for love—for God, and find always when 
we do, if we attend to the experience (as of course we 
usually do not), that upward surge of emotion that 
enables us to carry on. He girds us when we know it 
not. And without Him we can do nothing.” 

Here the scientist and the theologian are agreed 
on the great fact of man’s dependence on a higher 
power and on the constant and universal availability 
of that power. Certainly Dr. Carrel and Dean At- 
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wood—the Catholic who is a scientist and the Protes- 
tant who is a theologian—while they may not be say- 
ing exactly the same thing, and while their points of 
view vary widely, agree on the Great Reality. 

Bo, LC. 


* * 


“IN THE HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS’”’ 


ANY requests have come to us for the resump- 
tion of the “Cruising” articles and the com- 
pletion of the ‘Horse and Buggy”’ series. 

This week we are publishing ‘‘An Introduction to Lit- 
erature,’ one of the few remaining chapters in “A 
Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days.” 

We have agreed to revise this series for publica- 
tion in book form as soon as we find the time. 


* * 


A SCIENTIST ON THE PSYCHIC 


R. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, president of 
Tufts College, contributes an able and interest- 
ing book review to The Boston Evening Tran- 

script. It deals with “The Unobstructed Universe,’ 
by Stewart Edward White. That is, we have a famous 
scientist dealing with a famous story-teller who has 
gone into spiritualism. Dr. Carmichael states clearly 
theargument. Then he writes: 


The reviewer’s criticism? It could almost be 
placed upon a rubber stamp to save time. Those who 
already ardently believe in psychic phenomena will 
find the book instructive and emotionally satisfying. 
Certainly they will see its ethical implications as whole- 
some. Those, however, who insist upon scientific proof 
will turn from the volume with the feeling that there is 
just another unverified and unverifiable psychic book, 
but one made more attractive than is ordinarily the 
case because its author is a veteran story-teller. 


ere Axe 


TOO MUCH COAL? NO, TOO LITTLE 
CHRISTIANITY 


N a certain Universalist church in a city far distant 

from these New England shores a Universalist 

__ minister is doing an outstanding piece of work 
with young people of the community. This minister 
has a difficult problem in parish relations. To do his 
work with young people he has to use the church build- 
ing. To use the church building he must heat it. 
Quite naturally. There’s nothing extraordinary about 
that. But it appears that there is something extraor- 
dinary about this. A prominent parishioner objects 
to the program because “we are burning twice as 
much coal as we did last year.” 

The only conceivable answer to this good blind 
Christian brother, and all of his kind, is that that 
church is not burning too much coal: its members are 
emanating too little Christianity. The fires of the 
holy spirit burn low indeed, where a fine program of 
religious education is criticized because it “burns too 
much coal.” 

i Think again about your church program, brother. 
Civilization is burning and you complain about burn- 
ing too much coal. The souls of men and women, 
young people and children are being consumed in the 
fires of fear and jealousy and anger and greed while 
you complain about burning too much coal. The souls 
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of youth are filled with burning desire to live and to 
live fully. They will try to satisfy that desire in the 
poolroom or the saloon, or they will throw themselves 
with glad burning zeal into Christian service if there 
is a church in their community that is not niggardly 
with its coal and its Christian spirit. 

Coal costs money. Indeed it does! What of 
the cost of a human soul gone wrong? What is the 
cost of the spiritually-starved souls of men and women, 
youth and children, living in communities whose 
churches are closed six days a week lest they burn too 
much coal? 

Brother, our trouble isn’t too much coal; it’s too 
little Christianity. 

Tigis 


* * 


“KEY WEST, FLORIDA’’* 
HE Works Progress Administration has given us 
a beautiful book of Key West. The romantic 
history of the past, its strategic importance in 
the defense of the Gulf of Mexico, its charm as a winter 
resort, are set forth in well-written text and in thirty- 
two pages of beautiful gravure illustrations. 


“Key West, Florida.’ American Guide Service. (Hastings 


House: New York. Price $1.25.) 


ko are 


WHAT AMERICANS READ, AND WHY 


HE United States Census Bureau reveals the fact 
that the Bible is still the best seller. From 1937 
to 1939 Bible sales increased substantially. In 

this same period fiction sales suffered a decline. Books 
on religion, history, biography, and philosophy outsold 
fiction by more than four million copies. 

Editor and Publisher for March 8, commenting 
on the New York Sun‘s astonishing remark that these 
figures indicate that the serious American reader “‘is a 
Tory of the deepest dye,” expresses our own conviction 
perfectly. Says the editor: 


Maybe we’re wrong, but we are inclined to put the 
census evidence of interest in the things of the spirit to- 
gether with other factors in estimating the degree of 
liberalism of the ‘‘average American.’ In the combina- 
tion we can’t find that the serious reader is likely to be a 
Tory. In the past twenty years, he and his like have 
driven corrupt government from city after city; he has 
made his care of the poor approach to adequacy and 
humanity, imperfect as it still is. He has changed the 
attitude of many newspapers from catering for his spinal 
animal instincts to higher and more serious aspects of 
his life. He has challenged the right of wealth to rule 
without regulation. He has provided security for the 
rights of the working man against organized property. 
He has seen it as the duty of government to provide 
against the poverty caused by unemployment and 
against the discomforts of a penniless old age. 

Briefly, then, he has answered Cain’s question—he 
is his brother’s keeper. He doesn’t yet know all the 
answers to the problems he has undertaken, but he is 
not content, as the traditional Tory would be, to leave 
them as insoluble. 

No, we can’t find much evidence of Toryism in re- 
cent American thinking, which follows far more closely 
the teachings of the Old and New Testaments than it 
does the materialism of the 19th century. That census 
report is an indicative straw that should not be over- 
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looked by either public leaders or newspaper people. 
It is, in fact, confirmed by the increased interest which 
many newspapers have manifested in religious news in 
the past decade. 


Who is this serious reader who has ‘answered 
Cain’s question—he is his brother’s keeper’? His 
name is legion. We can’t answer for all of them, but 
our experience tells us that several hundreds of 
thousands of them are active, intelligent American 
churchmen and churchwomen. Reading, thinking and 
acting, they are building a better world. 

E. H. L: 


* * 


' WHEN CLEVELAND WAS “BIG STEVE”’ 


ROVER CLEVELAND and Samuel J. Tilden 
are leading characters, in the novel ‘“The Ring 
Buster’’* by James Monroe Fitch. 

Here is a melodrama for the movies. Here is an 
interesting story for a man before the open fire. Here 
is a chapter of history which will be remembered for 
generations to come. 

Both Tilden and Cleveland were ring busters. 

Tilden got his chance to become governor of New 
York because he smashed the Tweed ring in New York. 
He became presidential timber because he smashed the 
canal ring, one of the most corrupt and dangerous 
combinations of crooked politics and crooked business 
the nation has seen. 

Cleveland, a successful Buffalo lawyer, a resource- 
ful fighter for decency, shared the reputation that 
Tildon won in his battle with the canal gang. He be- 
came governor by the greatest vote that the state had 
ever given a man, and when Tilden declined to run in 
1884 Cleveland became President. 

In the book we have the human Cleveland known 
in the barrooms, but known there and everywhere 
as a straight shooter. 

In this book we get directly on to the towpath 
with the oppressed boy who drives the mules, with the 
drunken captains and the good ones. We go into the 
construction gangs, into the contractors’ offices, into 
the courtrooms where one of Cleveland’s lieutenants 
is on trial for murder—a frame-up—and we see the 
man whom we have known as a statesman as he was in 
his earlier years, a fighting lawyer who could neither 
be scared nor bought. 

Wesuppose that the love stories had to be brought 
in, but we prefer the author as a chronicler of ‘‘ring- 
busting” rather than narrator of love-making. 


“The Ring Buster.’”” By James Monroe Fitch. 
H. Revell Co.: New York and London. Price $2.00.) 
* x 


DEFINITIONS OF GOD 


ROF. A. EUSTACE HAYDON of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in his book, ‘‘Biography of the 
Gods,” lists the following definitions of God by 

prominent thinkers. Probably not one definition ex- 
presses the full and complete thought of any reader, 
or even the full thought of the man making the defini- 
tion. If some of the definitions seem as cold and 
glittering as icebergs, we suggest that we turn to the 
gospels. Here they are: 

“The Absolute World Soul,’ of Samuel Butler; 

“The Spirit of the Beloved Community,” Josiah Royce; 


(Fleming 
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“The Grande Entre,’ August Comte; “The Spiritual 
Nisus of an evolving universe,’ Conwy L. Morgan; “‘The 
Unknowable,”’ Herbert Spencer; ‘‘The Totality of Life,”’ 
Ralph Barton Perry; ‘‘The Life Force,’ Henri L. Berg- 
son; ‘A Christlike God,’ Bishop F. J. McConnell; 
“The Common Will of Humanity,’’ H. A. Overstreet; 
“An Eternal Creative Good Will,’’ Eugene W. Lyman; 
“The Determiner of Destiny,’’ James B. Pratt. 

“A conscious person of perfect good will limited by 
the free choices of other persons and by the restrictions 
within his own nature,” E. S. Brightman; “‘A Growing 
God,” William James; ‘‘A Cosmic Mathematician,” 
Sir James Jeans; ‘‘The Symbol of Highest Social Values,” 
Edward S. Ames; ‘‘The Principle of Concretion,’”’ Alfred 
N. Whitehead; ‘‘The Utterly Other,’ Karl Barth. 

“That in the universe which yields the maximum 
of good when man enters into right relations with it,” 
H. N. Wieman; ‘‘The Totality of Personality producing 
forces in the universe,’’ Shailer Mathews; ‘‘The Supreme 
Person of a World of Free Spirits,” F. C. 8. Shiller; “An 
Eternal Cosmic Mind who suffers when matter makes his 
plans miscarry,’ John E. Boodin; ‘‘The Imagined 
Synthesis of Ideal Ends,’”’ John Dewey. 


More important than faith in the gods, Dr. Hay- 
don concludes, is devotion to the ideals of love and ser- 
vice to man which are at the heart of all the world 
religions—Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, Japanese, Jew- 
ish and Christian. ‘‘Denial of this faith is the only 
real atheism,” he says. 

And we would add that power for love and ser- 
vice comes from conviction of the mighty truth that 
God is and that God is love. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dilworth Lupton quotes James Luther Adams 
as saying, ‘““There cannot be an effective liberal re- 
ligion without a liberal church. . . . If you believe 
in the principles of real liberalism, if you believe in 
the desirability of a country and a religion worthy of 
free men, you will want to give some evidence that you 
mean business.” 

Two good Easter articles failed to get in. They 
became separated from covering letter and had no 
name on them. Our fault of course, but oh, these 
shiftless, careless, maddening, God-forsaken folks who 
make us watch copy in that way! If we were not gentle 
by nature we could say more. 


The inexperienced in church work lay great store 
on paper schemes of organization. Wisdom involves 
the discovery that the heart of the thing is willingness 
to work together, and when one gets it one is wise not 
to start a row over changing the by-laws. 


Is it a good plan to change Sunday school teachers 
every three months, assuming that a church is rich 
in teacher material? Dr. Childley of Winchester says 
“Yes.”’ Ada Sherwood of Berea says “No.” What 
do you say? 


Too many, joining a church, join merely the 
minister. Catholics, with all social classes worship- 
ing together, have something to teach us. 


“Tell the truth and shame the devil.’”’ It is an 
old saying, but it has not outworn its usefulness. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Days 


XII. 


The Introduction to Literature 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


O one grown, a love of reading is a priceless asset 
and in it there is solace for many a lonely hour. 
Whatever puts it into a man is worth investiga- 

tion. 

Perhaps I inherited a taste for reading, but I 
doubt it. I think that it was put into me by associa- 
tion with my folks and by the Cobleskill school. I do 
not recall any urging to read, but as I look back to the 
old home of fifty or sixty years ago, I see reading good 
books as part of the scheme of things as much as 
buckwheat cakes for breakfast in the winter, poured 
out of a brown jug in which a little was always left 
with which to start the cakes for the next day. Books, 
newspapers, talk about books, the example of father 
and mother reading in the evening by the sitting-room 
lamp and the same atmosphere at Grandmother 
Shaver’s down the street, unquestionably had an in- 
fluence of which I was entirely unconscious at the 
time but which I now see was important as a part of 
education. ‘And inspite of motor cars and movies, the 
radio and a general speed-up of life, I have a feeling 
that there are more homes of that kind today than we 
realize. 

I must have been quite young when I took down 
“Oliver Twist,’”’ by Charles Dickens, from “the library 
case”’ in the sitting-room and lay down on the sitting- 
room floor with it. I think it likely that I was directed 
to it by mother’s joking references to one or more of 
us children as “Oliver Twist wanting more.’ I recall 
a picture of Oliver holding out his bowl in that cruel 
school where he had been put, and the consternation of 
the Beadle and Mrs. Mann over his audacity. 

And I have no idea why I should remember from 
that far-off time asking mother which one of Dickens 
I should take next, her surprise that I understood 
“Oliver Twist” and her giving me “Nicholas Nickle- 
by.” I read when “beadle’”’ meant only an obscure 
kind of monster and manure was man-ure, with em- 
phasis upon man, something totally unrelated to the 
manure pile back of the barn in which my chickens 
scratched daily. What surprises there were along the 
way when some word mispronounced and not at all 
understood was recognized as standing for some 
familiar thing about the home! 

Our reading books in school were of a generation 
later than the McGuffey readers, but followed the 
same plan of including poems and sketches from well- 
known authors. 

Those were the days when children committed 
to memory pieces to speak in school or Sunday school. 
We had an itinerant elocutionist and his wife, named 
Beers, in Cobleskill for a time, and he was asked or 
allowed to take some periods at school in which to 
drill the children. His main piece was ‘The Building 
of the Ship,” by Longfellow... He was old and bent, 
his wife a little queer too, and the townspeople got to 
laughing at them in a way which affected the school 
children, but I was their strong defender. My critical 
faculty was slow in developing. I stuck up for teachers 
whom my older brother Charlie denounced—Mary 


Jane McHench and Mrs. Hallock, and it got to be a 
favorite indoor sport in our family for the others to 
turn to me mockingly and say, “Mary Jane McHench 
is a good teacher, is she?”’ just to see me flare up. I 
am sure that I should have been a better editor if I 
had had early training in “criticism.” ‘Thou too sail 
on, O Ship of State,’”’ was a favorite passage in Fourth 
of July orations and other speeches. Father sometimes, 
in facetious mood, struck an attitude at the dinner 
table and recited it, and mother ridiculed him while 
he was doing it—all of course in fun. We were made 
familiar with masterpieces and we were inclined toward 
poking fun at elocutionists and orators, all at the same 
time. 

Mr. Roosevelt recently, in a famous message to 
Mr. Churchill, quoted the familiar lines of Longfellow 
and applied them to the British Commonwealth. It 
made me realize that probably many a boy of my gen- 
eration had been exposed to about the same literary 
influences. 

An elocutionist who came along about that time 
and tore a passion to tatters and in one piece got 
down on her knees, caused my older brother Charlie 
to assert that she was “one of the speakers who got 
down to pick up tacks,” and that phrase stuck in the 
family and was used to describe the imploring and 
beseeching of such speakers. 

I learned the poem of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
about the vessel the Constitution, which begins 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 


Another that I liked immensely was Arnold von 
Winkelried, 
“Make way for liberty,”’ he cried, 
“Make way for liberty,’’ and died, 


an account of how the Swiss patriot brought about the 
defeat of the Austrians in 1886 during the Swiss war 
for freedom. 

I learned ‘“‘The Song of Marion’s Men,” by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, 


Our band is few, but tried and true 
Our leader frank and bold, 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 


While I played baseball and broke windows in 
our house with my brother and the neighbor boys, I 
drifted away from games as I grew older, perhaps un- 
fortunately, and became something of a solitary, 
tramping alone after school and Sundays on Shanks 
and Donats mountains near by, often carrying mother’s 
volume of Whittier’s or Longfellow’s poems and com- 
mitting many to memory. That something which 
enables college boys or the alumni to sit up to two 
or three a. m. visiting was left out of me, and I recog- 
nize it as a loss. 

Called upon recently to prepare a lecture upon 
‘Washington Irving and the Knickerbocker School,” 
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I lived over many happy hours of a “Boyhood in the 
Horse and Buggy Days.” As aboy I did not know 
what I now know, that “Marco Bozzaris,” by Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, had been translated into French, 
modern Greek and other foreign languages, and had 
had a tremendous circulation through the newspapers 
of the United States and Great Britain. I simply 
knew the story of the Greek patriot, and I loved the 
rhythm of the poem. I was surprised to find that I 
could recite much of it for the lecture without looking 
it up. One of the grammar books of my boyhood 
quoted as an illustration of where to use the exclama- 
tion point and the dash, the lines near the end where 
Bozzaris calls to his men: 


“Strike—till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike—for your altars and your fires! 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires! 

God—and your native land!” 


I was drilled on this poem and I remember well 
the emphasis required in the first verse: 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 


A school teacher reminded me how Theodore 
Roosevelt, the President, had to recite the same piece 
and stuck on the lines 


When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 


repeating it until his teacher said: ‘‘Grease’,her knees 
again, Theodore, and then maybe she will go.’’ 

There was a thrill in every verse, especially when 
I declaimed: 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 


Or this: 
An hour passed on—the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek, the Greek!” 


No one ever told me what “‘Suliote’’ meant, and 
only in history long after did I learn that Suli was a 
village in the mountains of Epirus and that Bozzaris, 
who fell in 1823, was called “the Leonidas of Modern 
Greece.’’ But a boy who early enters into the spirit of 
a poem of that kind is taught to reverence not only 
the martyrs of liberty of his own land but those of 
every land. And this is not an insignificant part of 
education, if ever we are to curb exaggerated national- 
ism and develop a world patriotism. But one has to 
unlearn some things one was taught about “the un- 
speakable Turk.” 

A harder poem to understand and to remember 
was that by Halleck’s friend Joseph Rodman Drake, 
on “The American Flag.” It was in the Fourth 
Reader. It begins: 

When freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there! 


When I reported on this poem at home, father 
struck an attitude, for he evidently had had it in his 
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Pag book at Sharon Hill, and quoted the last four 
ines: 

Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 

With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

Many things in the poem were obscure, such as 
“milky baldric of the skies,’’ but a small boy gets a 
totally different attitude toward his studies if the home 
folks seem to know something about them. And pos- 
sibly a disposition to swallow such poems whole was 
unconsciously modified when mother would say, ““Too 
high-fa-lu-tin.”’ 

Halleck’s noble tribute to Drake I heard quoted 
now and then by father: 

Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 

The last two lines especially were part of our folk 
lore. Only in college or possibly in later reading, 
however, did I get the setting and the lovely poem as 
a whole. 

In my Cobleskill days, I did little more with Irving 
than parts of his ‘Knickerbocker History of New 
York” and the “Sketch Book,” especially “‘Rip van 
Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.”’ Not 
even in college did I sense the charm of ‘“The Muta- 
bility of Literature.” It came long after. But the 
framed print, “Irving and His Friends,” hung in our 
sitting-room, and one a little different at Grandmother 
Shaver’s. Both were banished later, but not while 
the old folks lived. 

Cooper was read as we read Golden Days, St. 
Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, and continued stories 
in the Richmondville Phoenix, for the adventure, the 
plot. Dime novels, so called, wer estrictly taboo and I 
had the idea that it was as wicked to read them as to 
play pool or to smoke a cigarette. But of course at 
one period we boys reveled in Oliver Optic, Harry 
Castleman and J. T. Trowbridge. 

All this will sound queer to the youth of today, 
mid-Victorian to the more cultured, but I set it all 
down in gratitude and pride that I had a home where 
reading was encouraged and that I memorized enough 
to put pegs into my mind on which to hang many more 
valuable things in later studies. 

I reverence the memory of the black walnut book- 
case in the sitting-room with its rows of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, George Eliot, Scott, its Macau- 
lay’s essays from father’s father’s home, and its many 
histories and novels of the day. 

Some of the books we just wore out—‘‘Jean Belin”’ 
from mother’s old home, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“Old Town Folks” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘Seven- 
oaks” by J.G. Holland. Memory would keep on giving 
up treasures if I probed. 

And as I pay tribute to the books and to the com- 
fort of the village house that sheltered us, I realize 
that no love of literature could have come from them 
alone, and that we children had parents who never 
removed the key from the glass doors that protected 
the books, and who without urging us, allowed us and 
encouraged us to read. No lapse of time and no 
changes of later life can dim the memory of such a 
home. 


¥ 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“Eye Hath Not Seen” 


Martha G. Jones 


Read Rom. 8 : 16-21, 24-27, and 1 Cor. 2: 7-11. 


RIMITIVE man evidently had no speech except 
grunts, snarls, cries and whines, helped of course 
by facial expression and bodily motions. 

And we do not know how many generations passed 
before there was what we could call a system of com- 
munication by words and sentences, nor how much 
longer it was before there was even the rudest written 
language. But we do know that, during the ages, 
language has grown as a necessary feature of human 
life. 

James Russell Lowell said that ‘‘wherever a lan- 
guage is alive, it grows.” At least we can infer that 
he would have said that behind a living language 
there must be life—living men with feelings, desires 
and purposes to be expressed. 

And so, as life has unfolded, the means for its 
expression in speech has grown, until today, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles Funk, editor of the New Stand- 
ard Dictionary, there are 2,796 languages—distinct 
systems of speech—not dialects. 

And yet, with all these languages of all the races 
of men, and all the experiences of mankind, it is still 
true that ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” And 
man is still unable to express fully and clearly in 
words his own innermost thoughts and feelings and 
aspirations. 

Have you ever tried to tell your nearest and dear- 
est friends, or your most intelligent and understanding 
acquaintance, just what your deepest and finest ex- 
periences of life are? Have you ever tried to express 
to anyone your appreciation of even the common every- 
day evidences of love? 

Have you ever tried to describe a wonderful sun- 
set, or any beautiful scene in nature, to one who never 
had physical sight? You cannot do it for one with 
the keenest vision. 

And this is because ‘‘the things that are seen are 
temporal, and the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal’”’—spiritual—because we ourselves are spiritual 
and eternal, children of God who is the Infinite Spirit 
of this universe. 

It is this Eternal “Spirit that we are of’—yes, 
whether we have become aware of that fact or not—it 
is this Spirit that all through the ages has been press- 
ing upon our spirit and surrounding our spirit, bearing 
witness with our spirit, and leading our spirit to try 
to express itself in the thousands of ways in which the 
human spirit may confirm to itself, and make known 
to other spirits, even the smallest item of truth which 
the infinite Spirit of God has been able to inspire in 
any child of His. 

So, the generations have gone on groping, stum- 
bling, falling, rising, reaching, dreaming and aspiring. 

I am aware of the terrible things that come to 
individuals and to nations; but the most terrible of 
them come only because men do not recognize and 
follow the leadership of the Spirit of God. 

He has decreed that we shall learn and live by 
experience; and if we had eyes to see, we should know 


that experience is simply the demonstration of God’s 
Spirit to our spirit of the Eternal Law of cause and 
effect. 

Just why this should entail the suffering of the 
innocent with and for the guilty, I could not explain 
to your satisfaction or even to my own, though I do 
know the reason as_I know so many other truths that I 
cannot prove by demonstration. 

But “the Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

With this assurance, I am able to go farther with 
Paul and “reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us. For the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” 

And what shall be the manifestation of the sons 
of God? While we wait for it, it is all about us. A 
poor backwoods boy tries to relieve his step-mother 
of some of her drudgery for the family; and being in- 
spired with the fire of a holy desire lifts the blight of 
slavery from the backs of a million black people. 

Thousands of men, women and children are giving 
their life blood to save other lives. 

A schoolboy in a snowbound bus in Colorado 
gives his own coat to try to keep the little children 
from freezing to death. 

A dentist discovering an anesthetic which would 
revolutionize the work of dental surgery, gives it to 
the world when he could have been wealthy from royal- 
ties, is an illustration. 

A mother, yes, millions of mothers today, are 
starving that their little ones may have just a little 
more food, are part. of the record. 

Men and women everywhere in the world, meet- 
ing life’s trials and temptations and injustices and 
cruelties in the spirit of the great Teacher and Friend 
and Savior of mankind, bear witness. 

He tried so hard, even unto death, to teach his 
fellow men that the final and complete and perfect 
solution of all human problems, and cure of all human 
ills, is to be found only in obedience to those two com- 
mandments which cover the whole duty of man—to 
love God with all his being and his neighbor as himself. 

One may withdraw himself and surround himself 
within such a prison wall of bitterness and unbelief 
and self pity, that he cannot sense the beauty of the 
world about him, and that he cannot even believe in 
the sympathy of his fellows, nor feel the appeal of 
their kindness. 

And then we feel powerless to help, except as we 
ourselves walk hand in hand with the Master of life, 
and constantly reach out with all the power of the 
love that never faileth, and try to help in every way 
possible—remembering all the time that ‘‘what is im- 
possible with man is possible with God.” 

In my youth my father was a very strong be- 
liever in the ultimate victory of the loving Fatherhood 
of God, and how many times I remember some friend 
or neighbor declaring that of course it was a thing to 
be devoutly wished for, but that it was, of course, ‘‘too 
good to be true.” 
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Human life has been cursed with that idea that 
the best things, the most beautiful things, the purest, 
most lovely things, were “‘too good to be true;’”’ and 
it has been so ingrained into the minds of people, that 
we cannot enjoy the warm sunshine and the balmy 
atmosphere on a lovely day without someone declaring 
“This weather is too good to last.” 

Do you believe that anything is ‘‘too good to be 
true’? Do you realize that you or J cannot think any- 
thing or even desire anything that can compare with 
what God thinks of and desires for us? 

“For I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.”’ 

Whatis that glory? If I cannot describe an every- 
day sunset, I surely cannot describe that greater 
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glory of God which is given to you and to me to see 
and to experience today and every day, and which 
shall be multiplied and intensified in us and all about 
us as we realize more and more deeply the truth of 
Jesus’ declaration, ‘“The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
youw’’—now, not sometime in the far future, and some 
faraway place. 

And so by the realization of the fact that we—you 
and I—are the custodians of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
we shall day by day become more and more able to 
understand the vision of Paul when he said, “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by His Spirit for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
even the deep things of God.” 


England: The Highest Happiness and the 
Deepest Despair — II 


Clarence R. Skinner and Alfred S. Cole 


HILE John Murray was going through the pro- 

found experience of love and marriage, a 

strange man named Relly was promulgating 

a still stranger doctrine in London. He was holding 

religious meetings and preaching to his people the as- 

tounding theory that God is love, and that therefore 

all men, even unbelievers, will finally become recon- 

ciled to Him. If Jesus died for all, must not all be 

saved? If the atonement is effective as a part of 

God’s plan, how could it be defeated by the vast ma- 
jority of mankind spending eternity in torment? 

Relly had searched the Scriptures and, like so 

-many of the theologians of his time, could quote chap- 
ter and verse for his beliefs. The Bible was still the 
“word of God” in a literal sense, and was consequently 
used as a final proof for or against any argument. 
Relly used texts with telling effect, and he had gathered 
around him a large company of inquiring spirits who 
were anxious to hear this new interpretation of God’s 
ultimate design for humanity. 

Propaganda in those days had not reached the 
perfection of technique which we of the twentieth 
century are familiar with, but many of the essential 
elements were employed. ‘‘Name calling’ devices 
were as effective then as now, so Relly and his group 
were subjected to a barrage of gossip and lies. The 
preacher was called a luxurious profligate, and his 
congregations were supposed to be made up of the 
same kind of folk. A vigorous campaign of hatred 
was directed against him until some good Calvinists, 
in the extremity of their ire, felt that God would be 
served by killmg him. Relly was said to have “‘abused 
and deserted an amiable wife; and, it was added, that 
he retained in his house an abandoned woman.” This 
is of all kinds of odium the worst—a form of defama- 
tion of character which has been successfully practiced 
through the centuries. 

John Murray was caught up in this theological 
controversy. Having the reputation of being one of 
the ablest defenders of the faith, he was appointed to 
visit a youhg woman who was known to have adopted 


some of Relly’s views. John consented to act as a 
rescuer of the lost soul, and, with a small group of 
God’s elect, waited upon the stubborn young woman. 
She received the company with graciousness; but in- 
stead of being crushed with arguments by the orthodox 
she took the initiative and pressed her heretical point 
of view. 

Murray was cornered. His argument rested on 
the doctrine that Jesus could save no one unless that 
person believed that Jesus was his Savior. The young 
heretic made Murray see that he himself was once an 
unbeliever but that he was not therefore lost. He did 
not know how to meet such astounding and willful 
heresy. “‘Here I was extremely embarrassed, and most 
devoutly wished myself out of her habitation. I sighed 
bitterly, expressed deep commiseration for those souls 
who had nothing but head-knowledge; drew out my 
watch, discovered it was late; and, recollecting an en- 
gagement, observed it was time to take leave. ... 

“T arose to depart; the company arose; she urged 
us to tarry. Her countenance seemed to wear a re- 
semblance of the heaven which she contemplated. 
It was stamped by benignity; and, when we bade her 
adieu, she enriched us by her good wishes. 

“T suspected that my religious brethren saw she 
had the advantage of me; and I felt that her remarks 
were indeed wnanswerable. My pride was hurt, and 
I determined to ascertain the exact sentiments of my 
associates respecting this interview. ‘Poor soul,’ said 
I, ‘she is far gone in error.’ ‘True,’ said they, ‘but she 
is, notwithstanding, a very sensible woman.’ Ay, ay, 
thought I, they have assuredly discovered that she 
had proved too mighty for me. ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘she has 
a great deal of head-knowledge; but yet she may be a 
lost, damned soul.’ ‘I hope not,’ returned one of my 
friends; ‘she is a very good young woman.’.. . . From 
this period, I myself carefully avoided every Uni- 
versalist, and most cordially did I hate them.’’* 

Slowly, almost against their wills, the Murrays 
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were convinced that they should go to one of Relly’s 
meetings and see if this man were really as evil and 
dangerous as he had been depicted. It was with both 
fear and fascination that they finally made the fateful 
decision. They feared the heresy, yet they were 
fascinated by the adventure into the unknown. When 
they found themselves actually at the church (an 
abandoned Quaker meeting-house) they discovered 
that Mr. Relly was a kind and reasonable person, very 
earnest and persuasive in his discourse. The congre- 
gation, instead of being made up of profligates and 
roués, was composed of average folk who were con- 
scientiously seeking the truth. John makes an interest- 
ing comment on the audience. “They did not appear 
very religious, that is, they were not melancholy.”’ 

The Murrays were amazed. The sermon struck 
them with great force and they failed to see how it 
could be answered. Arguments were logical, well ar- 
ranged and amply substantiated from Scripture. 
What to do? Here was a real dilemma. Should they 
embrace a new faith which was heretical in the ex- 
treme—a faith which was hated and persecuted? 
Should they join the persecutors and denounce the 
man and all his works? Or would it be wise to study 
and discuss the problem farther and let reason decide 
the issue? It was not easy to come to the conclusion 
that Universalism was something to be studied, for 
years later Murray wrote to Relly saying that at this 
period, “I was persuaded it would have been doing 
both God and man service to have killed you, and joy- 
fully should I have held the clothes of any who had 
stoned you to death.’’* 

It is a painful thing to go through an emotional 
revolution, yet John Murray and his wife faced just 
that. Were they to love what they had hated, and 
grow to hate what they had loved? Such a complete 
change could be accomplished only after the most 
conscientious searching and study. 

He and his wife, after much praying for forgive- 
ness, decided to look into Relly’s pamphlet “‘Union,”’ 
the fountain of all this blasphemy. When he put the 
tract into his pocket he says: “My mind became 
alarmed and perturbed. It was dangerous, it was 
tampering with poison, it was taking fire into my 
bosom; I had better throw it into the flames.’’** Both 
he and his wife, however, read the document and were 
amazed at the reasonableness of it. Mrs. Murray 
especially was more receptive to the idea than her 
husband, and was very soon won over to the belief 
that Universalism might be true. 

Relly’s ideas formed a strange doctrine. The 
whole human race had sinned through Adam, thereby 
justly incurring eternal damnation. Christ was the 
composite head of the race. He was truly guilty of 
the sins of all men, and could be, and actually was, 
punished for those sins. In his suffering all men paid 
the penalty due them for their transgressions and were 
thus delivered from the endless damnation they had 
incurred through Adam’s sin. Through this ‘‘union”’ 
of Christ with the human race salvation was assured 
for allmen. This Universalist graft on the Calvinistic 
tree was a fantastic piece of theology, but it did con- 
tain a great liberating force. 


~ *Note by Thomas Whittemore in “Life,” p. 83. 
**Life, p. 89. 
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Some psychologists have claimed that religion is 
wishful thinking. Theological systems, according to 
their point of view, are not reports of reality but es- 
capes from reality. In the case of John Murray, how- 
ever, this does not seem to be true. He did not want 
to believe in the new idea of God or in the concept of 
ultimate salvation for all men. His wishes were in 
the direction of a Calvinistic Methodism. His con- 
version was in spite of, and not because of, his wishes. 
This seems to be the case in many periods of his life 
when a power greater than himself seems to be forcing 
him to take positions and undertake duties which were 
against his will. 

Step by step Murray found himself giving way be- 
fore the logic of the new theology. It was no overnight 
conversion, resulting from excitement and crowd pres- 
sure. It took years of the most painful struggle. He 
fought it and prayed for deliverance, but to no avail. 
He was finally conquered by this larger thought of 
God and human destiny. From bitter opposition, 
through reluctant admission, he finally arrived at 
happy and triumphant belief in the goodness of the 
All-mighty. 

It was soon whispered in the congregation of the 
Tabernacle that John had been seen in Relly’s meet- 
ings, and he was charged with believing in the new 
heresy. Whitefield and his people were very liberal 
for their day, but there were limits to liberalism. 
The congregation summoned Murray to a hearing at 
which he was accused of mingling with Rellyite blas- 
phemers. He admitted believing in the new theology 
but denied any change in conduct or moral character. 
His prosecutors offered to take no action if he would 
promise to say nothing about his new convictions. 
This Murray refused to do. He would not be bound 
to silence for the sake of expediency, but insisted upon 
remaining forever free to champion truth as he saw it. 
Since he was so intransigent the congregation voted to 
drop him from their membership. For those days, 
when theological distinctions were considered absolute 
and basic, it was a logical act. The motion, however, 
was carried by only two votes, which showed that 
Murray had a strong hold on the affections of the 
people. 

Many of their best friends, people who had known 
the Murrays both in the Tabernacle and in business, 
began to avoid them as if they had some communi- 
cable disease. John and his wife, however, had a new 
happiness which more than compensated for this new 
trial. A son arrived, and the little family, living to 
itself, found a “‘heaven on earth.”’ So the cup was full 
and ran over. Even the crotchety and wrathful grand- 
father of Mrs. Murray tried to effect a reconciliation, 
which, while short-lived, gave great satisfaction. 

Their new-found religion was especially consoling. 
The genius of Universalism is confidence rather than 
fear, love rather than stern judgment. It was the 
natural outgrowth of the growing optimism of the 
new world which was slowly emerging out of the de- 
cadent period of feudalism. Political, economic and 
social forces were making for a re-emphasis upon a 
trustworthy universe and the essential dignity of man. 
It was an era when hope began to wax strong. The 
Murrays were happy in their newly-discovered Uni- 
versalism. It gave them an optimistic outlook on life 
and lifted some of the sense of sin both from their own 
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characters and from the world. A humanity ultimately 
set free from fear and sorrow sustained them and gave 
them a great spiritual resource, and it changed their 
attitudes to humanity. 

We have noticed in a previous chapter that one of 
the dangers of Calvinism lies in its spiritual snobbish- 
ness. The doctrine of election makes men prideful 
and tends towards setting them apart in an aristocratic 
category of the saved in contrast to the great majority 
who are the damned. John Murray was not immune 
to this danger, for he says: ‘I remember the time 

. when I was converted from one state to another, 
from the wickedness of this world to the righteousness 
of this world; and when I attained to this latter 
character, I adored the Omnipotent Power, which had 
caught me as a brand out of the burning, I gave glory 
to God that I was not as other men, and I was right 
happy in my soul that God loved me better than he did 
other men. I have frequently quitted my tabernacle 
devotions, with a heart overflowing with delight, and 
abundance of joy, and while pacing the streets of 
London, to my own dwelling, I have looked down with 
ineffable contempt, upon the first peers of the realm. 
I considered the multitude as I passed along, as more 
beneath me, than the meanest reptile, I was the chosen 
of God, the elect precious, while they were consigned 
from the foundation of the world to eternal perdition. 
How infinite the riches I possessed, how incalculable 
my elevation. Of the world of mankind I spake with 
strong abhorrence, and I believed it my duty to keep 
myself as much as possible from the contagion of 
their society.”’* 

After his conversion, Murray became more com- 
passionate and sympathetic to sinners, and even went 
as far as to help an “‘abandoned woman”’ because he 
saw in her an immortal child of God. 

Confidence and hope were to be soon tried in the 
depths of adversity. The son died at the end of his 
first year. His mother was prostrated by the shock 
and never recovered. She entered a long period of de- 
clining health, becoming emaciated and suffering in- 
tensely. John Murray was soon distrait. He was in 
daily fear of his wife’s death and dreaded a separation 
from her even for a few hours. The doctor recom- 
mended moving to a suburb where living conditions 
would be more conducive to health. Consequently, 
he took on the added burden of a new home and also 
had to meet the heavy expenses of servants and 
nurses. 

Sorrow for his son’s death, extreme anxiety for his 
wife, and worry over finances made the man almost 
desperate. He told no one at first about his rapidly 
rising indebtedness. Soon, however, his creditors be- 
gan to press him and, as a last resort, he wrote a note 
to William Neale, his wife’s older brother, begging him 
to call. He responded immediately, but too late. Just 
before he arrived at the bedside Mrs. Murray died, 
struggling bravely for her husband’s sake to be cheer- 
ful, and keeping to the last her belief in the final salva- 
tion of all souls. 

The shuttle which wove the woof of Murray’s life 
went swiftly from highest happiness to deepest de- 
spair. The prosperous young business man, the con- 
tented husband and father, was now bankrupt and 
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alone. He knew not where to turn or what todo. He 
was arrested for debt; his fair-weather friends refused 
aid. His mother, together with the brothers and sis- 
ters who were still living, came to live with him; but 
they were estranged by his new religious ideas. Finally 
he found himself in the bailiff’s house, where he re- 
fused bed and food. Thoughts of suicide again took 
possession of him. His health became precarious, and 
the doctor feared for his eyesight. 

He was filled with “mournful insensibility”’ and 
became indifferent as to whether he lived or died. He 
was threatened with removal to Newgate prison, where 
the conditions were notoriously wretched, but he did 
not care. His will to live had been weakened and he 
passively waited events. Only two things remained 
to comfort him: his thoughts of his wife, and his con- 
fidence in final salvation. 

In the midst of this melancholia, the faithful 
brother William Neale appeared, and, despite John’s 
protests, settled his debts and brought him home. 
The two brothers discussed the problem in all its 
aspects, and finally John consented to go to work in a 
new business venture. He made good as far as money 
was concerned, paid all his debts and faced a future of 
financial ease. He occupied a new home situated near 
London, which was extremely beautiful, with a pleas- 
ant garden; and he was well supplied with all physical 
necessities. He learned that physical vigor is resilient. 
Regularity of employment and compulsory association 
with others restored him to the world, but he had no 
heart in business and he did not recover buoyancy of 
spirit. Routine became dull and purposeless, and he 
longed to be free. 

Mr. Relly saw him frequently and was a great 
help in this time of distress. He urged John to go 
forth and preach the new faith, but John could not 
muster sufficient interest or courage. One evening, in 
the home of one of Mr. Relly’s followers, he met a 
man from America. He was fascinated with stories 
about the new world, with its great resources and its 
freedom. Suddenly he determined to cross the sea 
and lose himself in the new land. His friends begged 
him not to go. His mother wept and implored, but he 
was resolute. ‘‘But shall I hear from you, my son?” 
“Do not, I entreat you, think of me as living; I go to 
bury myself in the wilds of America; no one shall hear 
from me, nor of me. I have done with the world.’’* 

So saying and so believing, he engaged passage on 
the brig ““Hand-in-Hand” and sailed away, a gloomy 
escapist. 


*Life, p. 110. 
tee tase 


THE DISPATCH 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


AVID HENRY CHARTERIS went to a famous 
D English school about thirty years ago. He was 
a fair scholar and probably the most popular 
boy in the school. Wherever Charteris was, you might 
see a gang of joyful friends of all kinds; for he was very 
tolerant. Hecame ofa family with a noble name, but 
he was not of the stuff from which snobs are made. 
Now and then, however, a master in the school 
would wonder what would be the fate of Charteris, be- 
cause great popularity in youth has not always proved 
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the path to true greatness. “But who wants great- 
ness?” said the Classics Master wryly. ‘Well,’ re- 
plied the History Master, ‘“‘men have, you know.” 

Nobody thought it surprising that in the World 
War Charteris was a very popular captain. He could 
do anything with his men. During the War—not in 
France but in one of the Eastern lands—he was one 
day summoned to Headquarters, and there he was 
interviewed by a General, who was an “‘old boy’’—a 
graduate—of the same famous school. 

“Charteris,” said the General. “There are two 
rather important jobs to be done. We are sending a 
small detachment to an advanced position. I need an 
officer who has the complete confidence of his men. I 
am told that you are such an officer. But there is 
another and even more risky task. I must send a 
dispatch—a most urgent dispatch—through the ene- 
my’s lines. It must, of course, be taken by a man 
alone. There is an opinion that you might be the 
man to do this. Oddly enough, it is felt that you had 
better decide for yourself which of these jobs you 
could undertake most satisfactorily.”’ 

The General paused. Nota shade of interest was 
on his face. Then he asked coldly: ‘Well, Charteris, 
which?” Captain Charteris looked at the General 
and said quietly: “I’ll take the dispatch, sir.”’ “Good!” 
said the General. “Report back here in an hour. 
That will be all.”’ 

Charteris saluted and turned to go. When he 
was at the door, the General coughed: ‘‘Oh, Charteris.” 
Charteris looked back. “I happen,” said the General, 
“to like a man who can stand alone.” 

That night Charteris went out into the darkness. 
He delivered the dispatch; but he never came back. 
His name is among many others on a tablet in the 
Chapel of the famous English school. 


On Palm Sunday we celebrate the triumph of a 
Young Man, who carried a dispatch in his heart—not 
for any earthly nation but for the Kingdom of God. 
On a day he entered the city with his friends cheering 
and shouting: “Hosannah! This is our hero!’ But 
before the week was out, he carried his dispatch alone. 
His friends had left him, and he was in the midst of 
his enemies—alone. But that also is a story of 
triumph. 

You and IJ have our dispatches. 

*K * * 


YOUTH AT EASTER 
(A Suggested Sunrise Service) 
William W. Cromie 


Setting: This service may be adapted for the outdoor Easter 
sunrise. Select a central location, preferably a hill which 
will permit a good view. A rough cross may be made from 
natural pieces of wood and planted the day previous on the 
site selected. This is a good project for the church troop or 
Boy Scouts, or some boys in the group who are handy with 
tools. Nothing more need be added, the idea being to have 
everything as simple as possible. Seats should not be pro- 
vided, although rocks or logs may be used if available. 

Music: A portable organ or a choir can be used if the service is 
outdoors. The hymns selected may be found in the Beacon 
Song and Service Book; other appropriate ones may be used. 
The hymns should express the theme of the service. 

If the service is to be held indoors some of the following se- 
lections may be used for Prelude and» Offertory: Handel, 
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“Largo,” Borowski, ‘“‘Adoration,’’ Mendelssohn, ‘Spring 
Song,” Grieg, “To Spring,’’ Rubenstein, ‘‘Melody in F.” 


Responses: It is advisable to use printed copies of the service so 
that the entire group may have a share in it. If this is not 
possible, other prayers and readings may be substituted. 


Leaders: Several members of the group may be used at different 
points in the service. If the service is to be an outdoor one, 
be sure to use only those with clear, strong voices. The ser- 
vice should be rehearsed. You will probably want to ask 
your minister or some other adult leader to give the talk 
or story. 


Call to Worship: 
O that man would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men. (Psalm 107 : 8.) 


Hymn: 
“O Life that makest all things new.” 


Invocation: 
O Lord of Life, at this time of earth’s renewal may we keep 
our minds open to the beautiful and the good: may we grow 
in wisdom and strength that we may take our part in life’s 
larger unfolding. Amen. 


Responsive Reading: 
Lo, the winter is past; 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear in the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 
Let the heavens rejoice, 
And let the earth be glad; 
Let the field be joyful, 
And let the trees of the wood rejoice. 
Let the floods clap their hands; 
Let the hills be joyful together before the Lord. 
With thee is the fountain of life; 
Thou givest Jife forever more. 
(Song of Solomon 2.) 
Reading: 
So convinced were the disciples of the importance of Jesus’ 
life of love and service that they knew in their hearts that 
he was alive, even when he had passed beyond the sight of 
men and they could no longer talk or walk with him. From 
this faith grew the beautiful story in Mark. Read Mark 
16 : 1-6. 
or 
Easter is our salute to spring. New life emerges radiant 
from the tomb of winter. Death had claimed the fruits of 
yesteryear, but from their decay is now resurrected a more 
abundant life of beauty and color, of strength and song. 
Easter is our feeble effort to be attuned to Nature’s awaken- 
ing. We, too, may acclaim a new birth of those human quali- 
ties that must not die. We, too, may bring to our human 
world the beauty of wholesomeness, the truth of freedom, 
the goodness of love. These are the redeeming qualities of 
life exemplified in the Man of Nazareth. 
The Man perished with his age, but the essence of his charac- 
ter survived in others. Young men were won to the genius of 
his goodness. He was resurrected in them and through them 
and by them to the world. No wonder the story of the angel 
of the tomb has lived! Forever, the angel of life, the spirit 
of youth, proclaims “‘He, the person, is not here, in the tomb. 
He is risen in the new generations of followers.” 
Easter is Christendom’s proclamation that this life shall not 
die. Yet it is resurrected only as it relives in us. 


Prayer: 
Giver of life, may our hearts, be glad as we join in Nature’s 
song of praise. May we strive to be worthy of this great life 
that out of the old brings forth the new, and that, each 
spring, fills the world with new joys and glories. 
We give thanks for new life. ae 
O God, Shepherd of our souls, who givest us life and all 
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good, we rejoice in Thy presence, we renew our faith in things 
unseen. 

We give thanks for new life. 
Help us to love and seek the best, knowing this life to be 
part of eternity. 

We give thanks for new life. 


Offertory: 
To serve and to share in the glory of life. 


Presentation: 
Let the work of our hands embody the good we desire and 
the beauty we have dreamed, that our lives may be the ful- 
fillment of our prayers. (Dale DeWitt.) 


Address or Story. 


Hymn: 
“The Light Along the Ages.” 


Benediction: 
May the faith which makes faithful, the hope that endures, 
the love that triumphs, be with us always. Amen. 


* * * 


THE MILITARY CAMP CHALLENGES THE 
LOCAL CHURCH 


Conard B. Rheiner 


HE minister’s wife was at the grand piano in the church parlor 
playing the nature hymn, “Seek Not Afar for Beauty,” 
written by Dr. Minot J. Savage. The nine voices of the Y. P. 
C. U. members, all feminine except for the minister’s baritone, 
were earnest and vibrant. During the singing of the third 
stanza the door opened from the hallway and a soldier from 
Lowry Field, in civilian clothes, who had attended the meeting 
the Sunday before, asked to speak to the minister. 

In a minute sixteen other soldiers from Lowry Field, most 
of them in uniform, streamed through the door. Chairs were 
quickly secured from the church auditorium and the meeting soon 
was under way again. The singing now was rich and soul-in- 
spiring. The discussion, on “‘Enriching the Personality through 
Appreciation of Nature,’ was spirited and to the point. These 
soldiers were from Pennsylvania and had arrived in Colorado 
only a little more than a month previously; they had enlisted in 
the Air Corps for three years. They missed trees and grass and 
friendly, wooded mountains. They were encamped on the 
prairie outside the city of Denver. There were no trees, there 
was no grass, and the mountains looked bare and forbidding in 
spite of their admitted grandeur. But what these boys (most 
were under twenty years) really missed was female human nature. 
For the first time since their arrival in Colorado they were in 
friendly contact with girls. 

For four Sunday evenings now these boys and some others 
from their barracks have attended Y. P. C. U. meeting. Their 
co-operation has been magnificent; they have participated ac- 
tively in the discussions; they have sung the hymns lustily; they 
have taken the responsibility for keeping the parlor and _ base- 
ment in good order; they have washed and wiped dishes on the 
occasion of the monthly “‘pot luck’”’ supper. Because they 
wished to share in the preparation they made themselves re- 
sponsible by providing candy and soft drinks. 

Without the presence of these soldiers the Denver Y. P. 
C. U. would probably be weak and the program ineffective. 
There never were many boys, but since February 1, two of the 
regular male members have been called to the colors, one going 
to Oklahoma and the other to California. The influx of soldiers 
from Lowry Field and Fort Logan has meant the return of many 
inactive female members. 

The program of the Y. P. C. U. is now stimulating and 
productive of results. At all meetings there is a devotional 
period led by members. On March 16 the topic was ‘“The Mean- 
ing of Lent,’ and the next Sunday it was ‘““How Should We 
Observe Lent?” Following the devotional period, there are 
games in the basement, sometimes quiet games and sometimes 
active games, led by the minister and his wife. The evening 
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usually ends with folk dancing. On two Sundays each month 
there is also a business meeting and on one Sunday the “pot luck” 
supper. 

However, it is not only in the Y. P. C. U. Sunday meetings 
that the soldiers are playing an active role. They served on 
committees for a St. Patrick’s party and dance. They attended 
the Sunday school entertainment and bazaar. A few attended 
the Fireside Club folk dancing. One attended morning worship. 
They are taking an active part in the Easter pageant. They are 
working with the girls on the Y. P. C. U. supper and entertain- 
ment which is to raise money for a new basement floor. 

None of the soldiers attending Y. P. C. U. is a Universalist. 
No Universalist soldiers have been reported at Lowry Field or 
Fort Logan, although there are at present about 8,000 or more, 
the actual figure remaining a military secret. The churches in 
Denver have a great responsibility, but so far have failed to pre- 
sent an effective program. The Ministerial Alliance is co- 
operating with a committee made up of representatives from 
social agencies to establish a co-ordinating center which will 
conduct a minimum program itself. But what is needed is effec- 
tive organization now to offer social recreation and the oppor- 
tunity of meeting girls of their own age and contact with civilian 
families. No one should underestimate the gigantic task im- 
posed upon this and all other camp communities by the defense 
program. 

The experience of the Denver Universalist church in giving 
the soldiers of Lowry Field the type of social recreation which 
they need resulted from an accidental meeting of one of the 
Universalist girls with a soldier at a Lowry Field dance. But 
recreation should not depend upon chance. A plan must be 
formulated which is workable by churches everywhere. Before 
such a plan can be effective there must be a change in the mind- 
set of the average civilian, so that the soldier of today is seen to be 
a boy from the average American home who has ideals and good 
manners. The Denver experience proves this to be the case. 
In practically all instances the soldiers are removed from their 
home communities. They are at an age when they wish to be 
in the company of girls. 

This is the challenge of the military camp to the local church. 
If the local church fails to meet the challenge there will result a 
community sex problem and other serious social problems. 

* * * 


PROCESSING DRY BLOOD PLASMA FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In the Red Cross hospital tent, doctors were working in their 
shirt-sleeves. Lights had gone out with the storm, and in the 
dim shadows of kerosene lamps the injured were being brought in. 

A strange thing was happening. Out of a cardboard box a 
nurse took two odd-shaped bottles. One contained a dry, flaky 
powder. The other held distilled water. She placed the bottle 
necks together and in a moment there was a pint of pale yellow 
fluid. 

She handed it to the physician at her side. Working quickly, 
the physician jabbed a needle thick as a pencil lead into the arm 
of a mangled youngster. Had he been conscious, the youngster 
would have winced. But in the stupor of shock, not even a 
muscle twitched. Thena miracle happened. As the fluid entered 
the little fellow’s veins, his pulse grew steadier .... 

In an emergency transfusion, speed is the thing that counts. 

Unlike whole blood, plasma does not have to be typed: 
Plasma from one human being can be given to another. It can 
be transported long distances, and in dry form can be kept years 
without deteriorating. Time consumed by typing or cross- 
matching often is the margin between life and death. Plasma 
can be administered instantly. 

It took the current World War to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of saving lives with blood plasma. In the six months 
up to February of this year, 15,000 Red Cross volunteers gave 
their blood for the British cause. It was processed and sent in 
liquid plasma form across the Atlantic to save the lives of British 
men, women and youngsters.— William De Kleine, Red Cross 
Medical Director. 
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Partial Report 
Objective ['V— Forward Together Program 


Two thousand three hundred and forty- 
one Universalists have thus far shared the 
costs of our Forward Together Program. 
These people represent 248 churches 
located in 35 states. In addition to these 
individuals, 37 organizations have made 
contributions as groups. 

The total of the gifts amounts to $20,- 
409.19 (cash $10,168.29, pledges $10,241.- 
90) as of March 24, 1941. We bear in 
mind that this is the achievement, in 
financial terms only, during less than a 
year and a half of our four-year program. 

The report which follows indicates, in 
part at least, the response to date of our 
ministers and layfolk. We promised to 
make known the facts. It will be followed 
periodically by supplementary reports. 

Robert Cummins, 


General Superintendent. 


Alabama—$133.10 


Brewton 12 
Camp Hill 1 
Chapman 5 
Garland 1 
Isolated 1 
20 
Churches—4 
California—$587.50 
Los Angeles 4 
Oakland 30 
Pasadena 58 
Pomona 1 
Riverside 4 
Santa Paula 5 
Vista 18 
Tsolated 2 
122 
Churches—7 
Colorado—$99.00 
Denver 32 
Isolated 1 
33 
Churches—-1 
Connecticut— $359.00 
Bridgeport 14 
Danbury 15 
Hartford 16 
Meriden 11 
Mission Circle 
New Haven is 
Norwich 3 
Stamford 2 
68 
Churches— a 


Organizations—1 


District of Columbia—$263.00 
Washington ai 
17 
Churches—1 


Florida—$10.00 
St. Petersburg 


Churches—1 
Georgia—$89.00 
Atlanta 
Canon 
Rockwell 

Senoia 

Churches—4 

Idaho—$1.00 

Isolated 


Illinois—$5,599.60 


State Convention 
Chicago (St. Paul’s) 
Clinton 
Elgin 
Galesburg 

Special Offerings 
Joliet 

Special Offerings 
Litchfield 
Mount Vernon 
Oak Park 

Church School 
Peoria 
Stockton 
Urbana 
Woodstock 
Tsolated 


Churches— 12 
Organizations—2 


Indiana—$150.50 

Galveston 
Salem 
Manchester 

Sunday School 
Muncie 
Pleasant Valley 

Sunday School 
Isolated 


Churches— 3 
Organizations—2 


Iowa—$329.70 

Michellville 

Special Offerings 
Mount Pleasant 
Osage 
Waterloo 
Webster City 

Special Offerings 
Tsolated 


~ Churches—5 


oe 
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22 
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Kansas—$12.00 


Hutchinson 3 
3 
Churches—1 
Kentucky—$61.00 
Beulah 6 
Good Hope 5 
Hopkinsville 12 
23 
Churches—3 
Maine—$755.61 
Auburn if 
Augusta 3 
Bangor 20 
Biddeford 45 
Daughters of Ruth 
Brownfield 3 
Brunswick 14 
Canton il 
Caribou 6 
Dexter 13 
Dover-Foxcroft 1 
Fairfield 1 
Freeport a 
Gardiner a 
Guilford 1 
Lewiston 1 
Livermore 1 
Livermore Falls 
Special Offering 
Mechanic Falls 3 
Norway 16 
Special Offering 
Oakfield 8 
Old Town 5 
Orono 26 
Pittsfield 10 
Portland (All Souls) 3 
Portland (Congress Square) 35 
Portland (Messiah) 7 
Rumford Is) 
South Paris 4 
Turner Center 
Special Offering 
Waterville 16 
Westbrook 8 
West Paris 6 
Special Offering 
Isolated 4 
276 
Churches— 82 
Organizations—1 
Maryland—$1.00 
Isolated ut 
1 
Massachusetts—$4,564.75 
Abington 5 
Amesbury 3 
Annisquam 8 
Arlington 32 
Assinippi 1 
Attleboro (Murray Church) 4 
J. L. Sweet Philanthropic Fund 
Beverly 10 
Braintree 5 
Brockton 2 
Brookline. 14 
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Cambridge 
Canton 
Charlestown 
Chelsea 
Boston (Hast) 
Everett 
Foxboro 
Framingham 
Gloucester (Independent) 
Grove Hall 
Hardwick 
Haverhill 
Lawrence 
Leominster 
Lowell 
Lynn 
Malden 
Marblehead 
Members of A. U. W. 
Marlboro 
Church School 
Medford 
Church School 
Medford Hillside 
Melrose 
Methuen 
Milford 
Monson 
North Adams 
North Attleboro 
Mission Circle 
Men’s Club 
North Weymouth 
Palmer 
Clara Barton Guild 
Peabody 
Provincetown 
Quincy 
Rockport 
Roxbury 
Salem 
Saugus 
Shirley 
Somerville (First) 
South Acton 
Springfield (Unity) 
Swampscott 
Taunton 
Woman’s Auxiliary 
Wakefield 
Waltham 
West Somerville 
Worcester (First) 
Worcester (All Souls) 
Isolated 
Tufts School of Religion 
Worcester Rally 
Salem Rally 


Churches— 56 
Organizations—8 
Rallies— 2 
From Funds— 1 


Michigan—$37.00 
Detroit 
East Liberty 
Lansing 
Isolated 


Churches—3 
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| 
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Minnesota—$50.00 


State Convention 
Organizations—1 


Mississippi—$14.00 
Burrus Memorial Church 
Helena C. Lee Circle 
Liberty Church 
Our Home Church 


Churches— 3 
Organizations—1 


Missouri—$4.00 
Isolated 


Montana—$5.00 
Tsolated 


New Hampshire—$502.50 


Alstead 
Claremont 
Concord 
Dover 
Gorham 
Manchester 
Nashua 
Portsmouth 
West Chesterfield 
Westmoreland 
Woodsville 
Tsolated 


Churches—11 


New Jersey—$605.50 
Newark 
epee (ORIRP 
Isolated 


Churches— 1 
Organizations—1 


New York—$3,194.60 
Albion 
Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle 
Auburn 
Bemus Point 
Special Offerings 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn (All Souls) 
Board of Deacons 
Brooklyn, Our Father 
Buffalo 
Canandaigua 
Canton 
Special Offerings 
Carthage 
Central Square 
Special Offerings 
Cicero 
Cooperstown 
Cortland 
Dexter 
Dolgeville 
Edwards 
Floral Park 
Fort Plain 


wo 


jee 
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21 
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Herkimer 8 
Special Offerings 
Little Falls 20 


Mary Washington Class 
Friendly Heart Class 
Church School Offering 
Ladies’ Aid 

Trustees for Church 
Mission Circle 


Lockport 1 
Special Offerings 
Macedon 2, 
Middleport 3 
Middletown 6 
Morris 23 
Mount Vernon 3 
New York (Divine Paternity) al 
Nunda 1 
Oneonta 32 
Perry 84 
Potsdam 1 
Ridgeway 1 
Rochester 51 
Schuyler Lake 6 
Southold 5 
Syracuse 64 
Kings Daughters Society 
Utica 1 
Special Offerings 
Watertown 22 
Winthrop 1 
Isolated 10 
Central Mohawk Association 
Metropolitan Fed. of Y. P. C. U. 
Univ. Alliance of Metropolitan 
District 
542 
Churches— 40 
Organizations—12 
North Carolina—$52.00 
Clinton 6 
Inman’s Chapel Z| 
Special Offerings 
Outlaw’s Bridge 6 
Red Hill 1 
Rocky Mount 2 
i 
Churches—5 
Ohio—$598.78 
Akron 19 
Blanchester 2 
Caledonia 3 
Universalist Ladies 
Cincinnati 11 
Cleveland 7 
Columbus 23 
Eldorado 1 
Huntington 
Special Offering 
Kent 9 
Leroy 6 
Little Hocking 5 
Miami City 2 
Special Offering 
Milford 3 
Mount Gilead 
Universalist Ladies 
New Madison 1 
North Olmsted 4 
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Norwalk 
Rockland 
Sharon Center 
Springboro 
Woodstock 
Isolated 
Ladies Fidelity Club, Mason 


Churches— 21 
Organizations—3 


Oklahoma— $90.00 
Isolated 


Pennsylvania— $908.00 


State Convention 
Athens 
Brooklyn 
Girard 
Kingsley 
Philadelphia (Messiah) 
Philadelphia (Restoration) 
Reading 
Special Offerings 
Scranton 
Smithton 
Towanda 
Wellsburg 
Universalist Aid 
Gay Circle 
Isolated 
Susquehanna Association 
of Universalist Churches 


Churches— 11 
Organizations—4 


Rhode Island—$211.45 


Harrisville 
Pawtucket 
Providence (First) 
Providence (Mediator) 
Special Offerings 
Woonsocket 
Isolated 
Providence Rally 


Churches— 3 
Rallies— 1 
South Carolina—$6.00 

Bethel 

Churches—1 

Tennessee—$100.00 

Chattanooga 

Churches—1 

Texas—$50.60 
Isolated 
Vermont—$117.00 

Barre 
Brattleboro 


lor) 


aD 


wo 
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Morrisville 3 
’ St. Johnsbury 2 
Ladies’ Circle 
Springfield 5 
Isolated ie 
19 
Churches— 5 


Organizations—1 


Washington—$35.00 


Isolated 3 
3 
Wisconsin—$11.00 
Mukwonago 
Racine 1 
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Stoughton iy 
Wausau ZA 
Isolated 1 
th 

Churches—4 


Association of Universalist Women— 
$801.00 


Total number of churches represented—248 


Total number of organizations— 37 

Total number of individuals— 2,341 
(after deducting duplicates) 

Total cash and pledges $20,409.19 


(as of March 24, 1941) 


Our Library Desk 


An Easter Play 


He Passed This Way. An original play 
for Easter. By Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard. (Baker’s Plays: Boston. $5.00 
royalty.) 

Most three-act plays do not lend them- 
selves well to amateur production, for 
various reasons of setting, characteriza- 
tion, etc. ‘“‘He Passed This Way’”’ is, 
therefore, initially suitable because of its 
simple, almost barren stage and its easily 
deliverable dialogue. It has parts for 
twelve main characters and several more 
minor ones. The costuming is very ade- 
quately explained for all the roles. 

The plot concerns three thieves who plan 
to loot the Temple treasury on the eve of 
the Passover in Jerusalem. Outwitted by 
the fact that Jesus has driven the money- 
changers from the Temple, the wily leader 
of the thieves, a woman, seizes an oppor- 
tunity to urge Judas into completing his 
betrayal of Jesus. She knows that the 
Temple will be deserted during the uproar 
of a trial and the robbery can proceed. 
Up to this point the plan is successful, then 
with swift action her accomplices are 
caught and condemned with Jesus, she is 
trapped by her love for one thief, and, in 
a scene of despair and repentance, is reborn 
spiritually to the way of the Master. 

The play is well-paced and the dialogue 
is excellent. No false note is sounded 
throughout and one is impressed by the 
possibility of the action. This air of reality 
is the play’s greatest commendation. It 
might have been thus. If you ever need a 
three-act Easter play do investigate ‘‘He 
Passed This Way.” 


Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


A Unified Picture of the Holy Land 


A Visit to the Holy Land. By Dr. 
Thomas C. Romney. (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House: Boston. $2.50.) 

The title of this travel book is self-ex- 
planatory. In 1987, the author and his 
wife took a trip through Palestine, Egypt, 
Sicily, Greece and Italy, visiting most of 
the places in these ancient lands that are 


- connected with the Old and New Testa- 


ments. Dr. Romney makes what might 
have been a very ordinary account of a 
commonplace tour unusual by accenting 
the entire book with his comments on the 
Biblical importance of the places visited. 
Writing with an oddly verbose style, he 
nevertheless succeeds in impressing one 
with his most scholarly historical knowl- 
edge. 

I have always been an ardent advocate 
of “painless’’ teaching. To illustrate, I 
believe that Kenneth Roberts’ greatest. 
value as novelist lies, not in the stories he 
tells, but in the charming way in which he 
teaches the reader history. So it is with 
“A Visit to the Holy Land.”’ In less than 
three hundred pages, Dr. Romney gives. 
an historically unified picture of the Holy 
Lands. He links places together geo- 
graphically and with his commentary paints 
in the background of Biblical action. As 
one reads, one realizes that one is in a 
better position to appreciate the Old and 
New Testament stories for having an un- 
derstanding of their setting. 

If you enjoy reading your Bible for its 
value as history, you will enjoy “A Visit to 
the Holy Land”’ because of the unity it 
brings the subject. And because Dr. Rom- 
ney definitely has not written it as a 
text-book, I believe many more readers 
will find the book to their liking. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
i ee 


For Thoughtful Interpretation 

‘“‘Why Weepest Thou?’’ By William 

Duncan. (Baker’s Plays: Boston. $.35.) 

Here is a one-act play that gives an in- 
teresting development to a person about 
whom little is known, Joseph of Arimathea. 
The plot presents some of the conflicts 
that must have existed in Jesus’ time. 
There is an unusual commingling of in- 
dividuals—Roman, Pharisee, disciple, Jew. 
We see each person beset by his own human 
frailties. With ineffable sadness we see, 
too, the tragedy that must happen before 
faith and courage strengthen them. 

There are two scenic changes and twelve 
main roles to this play. One very serious 

(Continued on page 335) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 


ABOUT EASTER 


The booklet ‘‘The Observance of Easter,”’ 
by Amelia W. Swayne, published by the 
Committee on Religious Education of the 
Friends General Conference, has given help 
and guidance to many of our superintend- 
ents and teachers this year. G.S.S. A. 
loan library copies of this have been cir- 
culating constantly, and the Universalist 
Publishing House has supplied leaders who 
make it a point to collect valuable material 
of this sort. In several instances copies 
have been purchased for inclusion in 
church school libraries. A few copies are 
still available. They are only 35 cents and 
there is still time in some localities for an 
order to be placed and the book to reach 
the purchaser a few days before Easter. 

From a section on Guides for Our Teach- 
ing, comes the following: 

“Since the historical background is so 
vague and insecure, why do we bother to 
teach anything about Easter? Why do 
we not ignore it altogether? Although we 
are on uncertain ground at times, there are 
some things that we do definitely know and 
these were and still are fundamental in 
Christianity. The most important fact is 
that the spirit of Jesus did live on and 
transform and animate the lives of his re- 
maining disciples and of the apostle Paul. 
It has continued through the centuries and 
can continue to be a power in our lives 
today. This is the heart of the Easter mes- 
sage. Closely allied to it is the hope for 
immortality. In connection with this we 
can teach that there is a continuity of life, 
and that eternal life begins now, and not 
in the future. According to the Gospel of 
John, Christ said that we are ‘to live the 
eternal life now and here. We are to 
achieve that eternal life through oneness 
with God. He is our Father and we are 
His children. We become aware of that 
bond by making practical our belief in it. 
We demonstrate our faith in that rela- 
tionship when we enter into brotherhood 
with all men, and accept its claims upon us 
as the driving motive of our every thought, 
act, and ambition! People who live by 
that urge live the eternal life! They live 
as becomes sons of God!’ (Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, “Those Disturbing Miracles.’’) Easter 
then becomes a time for renewing that re- 
lationship and rededicating our lives to the 
highest purposes.” 


* * 


*¢. , . . MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
JEWELS”’ 


Imagine how you would feel if you were 
in the position of the young French mother 
who told me she couldn’t bear to look at 
her children any more, they were growing 
so thin and pale. She has not heard from 
her husband, who was, of course, in the 
army, since May, and has no idea whether 
he is alive or dead or a prisoner. She works 


from nine to six every day in order to get 
almost, but not quite, enough money to 
live on; at that she is more fortunate than 
many others who do not even have a job. 
At night she struggles at home trying to 
keep her children clean with the ration of 
half a cake of soap per month for each 
member of her family. With that amount 
she must manage somehow to do the 
dishes and the laundry as well as bathe 
the children and herself. 

She receives a quarter of a liter of milk 
each day for each child, some of which she 
saves in order to try to make a little butter. 
Yesterday we were able to give her two 
small packets of vitamins, about 24 doses, 
for her children. She was so delighted that 
she put the packets, made of cellophane 
and studded with the glistening amber pills, 
on a table in front of her, where she fondled 
them, and gloated over them for nearly an 
hour; they were truly beautiful in their 
transparent wrapper. She said they were 
really too pretty and too precious to swal- 
low—they were like jewels. Certainly 
diamonds and pearls are not valued so 
highly here now as these amber beads of 
vitamins. (From a Bulletin on Relief in 
France, issued by the American Friends 
Service Committee.) 

Boys and girls in Universalist church 
schools will have an opportunity to help 
many children like these later in the 
month. April 20 and 27 are the dates for a 
third Friendship Program and Offering 
which will have as its objective providing 
aid to refugee children in Southern France. 
This offering will go to the American 
Friends Service Committee through the 
Committee on War Relief of the Univer- 
salist Church. 


* * 


SEEDS 


The Seventh in a Series of Lenten 
Meditations 


During a Lenten season some years ago 
a boy came to his class in church school, 
his eyes wide with delight, and exclaimed, 
“T have a funny thing at home: it looks 
like an onion and when I put it into water 
the onion disappeared and now I have a 
flower.’ The teacher asked the class wheth- 
er anyone knew of other such examples 
of something changing from one thing to 
another. Yes, one boy knew of the cocoon 
changing to a buttertly, and another re- 
plied that a corn seed changed to roots and 
stem. Something dying; something else 
being born! 

So if I let the feeble flame of my candle 
die, I see the greater light of the stars enter 
my darkened room. If I give up my in- 
tense desire to have my own way, I find 
opening before me a wider, fuller and 
more glorious way. If I let my worry and 
my care die with each day, I find the mor- 
row greets me with serenity. If I surrender 


my riches to those in need, I find greater 
riches stored in my heart. If I scatter 
words of cheer and deeds of comfort, I find 
a garden of human loveliness bloom about 
me. If I give up my whole self, then I 
find another who has taken residence in 
my heart and mind and soul. And if, at 
last, I surrender my life, complete and 
unequivocally . . . . but I must die these 
lesser deaths before my greater death frees 
my heart and mind and soul. 

So it was that Jesus, the man, died and 
Christ was born of that great death. 


The fern plants moulder when the ferns 
arise, 

For there is nothing lives but something 
dies, 

And nothing dies but something lives. 


Till skies be fugitive, 
Till Time, the hidden root of change, up- 
dries 
Are birth and death inseparable on earth 
For they are twain yet one, and Death is 
Birth. 


Father, we, all of us, stand in the pres- 
ence of the greater life in Thy Kingdom, 
but we fear the threshold of death through 
which we must pass. As over-ripe seeds 
we cling to the husks of our life, refusing 
to fall into the hungry earth of man’s great 
need. If of ourselves we cannot die to 
this life, then may Thy storms, Thy wrath 
and Thy lightning shake us and thresh us 
so that we shall fall and grow into full 
stature in the Kingdom of Thy spirit. 
Amen. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 
* * 


USE OF LENTEN BOOKLETS 
INCREASES 


Six years ago the Connecticut Council 
of Churches issued the first Lenten booklet 
for children, called ‘‘Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls.” The edition of 27,000 
received ready response from parents, and 
leaders in Protestant churches. Long be- 
fore the Lenten season ended every copy 
had been sold. Each year since then the 
sale has increased—some 70,000 being used 
at the present time. Into homes in forty- 
seven states they have gone and into seven 
foreign countries. 

During the years many stories have made 
their way back to the office of the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches—stories of 
what has happened to parents as well as 
children as these stories and poems have 
been read and the songs sung. In more 
than one instance interest in religion and in 
the church has been awakened, or come to 
life after long years of neglect. 

Like most things of this sort, the idea of 
the Lenten booklet came from a sense of 
need and a desire—this time within a 
family group itself. The idea was shared 
with others who had sufficient imagination 
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to see that here was something which many 
families would welcome and use. That 
they were right has been proved. What 
never will be known is the influence these 
thousands of booklets have had in the en- 
riching of family life and the building of 
Christian character. 
* * 


FOR JUNIORS AND THEIR LEADERS 


We Gather Together. By Grace W. 
McGavran. (Friendship Press. $1.00 
cloth; 60 cents paper.) 


“(We Gather Together” is a collection of 
stories for juniors which show that Chris- 
tian worship is common to all people. In 
all lands, Christian men build places of 
worship, sing hymns of praise, use the 
Bible, and find inspiration in religious 
symbols. Each of the twelve stories treats 
a different aspect of worship and the word 
pictures are very vivid. The chapters en- 
titled ‘‘The Language of Symbols” and 
“The Artist Paints for His Own People” 
are especially good. The notes on the 
music staff on the jacket sing the title for 
us. Any church school will find the book 
of value on its World Friendship shelf. 

Edith N. Winn. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Another church has sensed the need of a 
chapel for church school worship on 
Sunday and for some of its midweek ser- 
vices. In the First Universalist Church in 
Cambridge a room has been freshened by 
having walls and woodwork done over. 
The altar made by one of the parents of 
the church, George H. Roberts, and pre- 
viously in the room, still provides the focal 
point for worship. For seating some eight 

church pews have been installed. 


In order to acquaint parents with cer- 
tain facts about the Lenten season and 
Easter, leaders in our church schools in 
Everett and Lynn, Mass., issued mimeo- 
graphed folders which went into the homes 
of all church school pupils. These were at- 
tractively done on lavender paper. Cer- 
tain Easter customs were briefly explained 
and suggestions were offered for Lenten 
readings and activities in the family. Like 
many another plan carried out in near-by 
local churches, the idea was gleaned from 
the display table and bulletin board in the 
G.S.S. A. office. A Lenten bulletin issued 
by the Maine Council of Churches was re- 
sponsible for initiating the plan. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTICE 


There will be a Public Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women at Monson, Mass., on April 24. 
The morning session will open at eleven 
and the afternoon session at two. Lunch- 
eon will be served at 12.45. Price 50 cents. 
The topic will be ‘Foundations for World 
Peace.’’ Luncheon reservations, Mrs. Fred 
Ellis, Tobey Road, Monson, Mass. 


Elvyra Hamilton, Chairman, 
Public Meetings Committee. 
* OK 


BUT WHAT ARE THEY AMONG SO 
MANY?* 
Elsie Oakes Barber 


Opening Sentences: God waiteth for you 
in His temple. You have only to come in 
and bow down. And your heart shall be 
filled with peace and your soul with thanks- 
giving. 

Hymn: “Sovereign and Transforming 
Grace.”’ 


There are no answers, yet some men have 
known 

Of incommunicable certainties . . 

A sudden angel rolled away a stone 

And they were beaten speechless to their 
knees. 


Other men deal in questions and there are 
No certain answers although some have 
seen 


*Worship service used at the Connecti- 
cut midyear conference. 


The dustmotes whirl on every dimming 
star, 

And the black winds of chance blown be- 
tween, 

Unarmored by their brief mortality, 

They are the blessed wise who to the end 

Behold no visions in the holy place, 

And yet believe what they will never see. 

Only the pure in heart can apprehend 

The light—the light behind their God’s 
dark face. 


Prayer: Let us be joined in the prayer 
which Jesus taught. 


Meditation: We have the privilege of 
opening the Forward Together movement 


in Connecticut. You will hear today mes- - 


sages of inspiration, words of confidence. 
You will also hear a challenge: ‘(Do we 
mean business?”’ Most of us here would 
reply: ‘‘Of course, else we wouldn’t be here. 
We should be comfortably at home.’ It is 
easy to say we mean business. It is not so 
easy to carry out, impossible to carry out 
without unswerving morale, indomitable 
faith that our message is needed in the 
world. I sometimes think that we Uni- 
versalists have an inferiority complex, and 
it is about this inferiority complex that I 
want to lead your thoughts for this worship 
service. 

Think with me for a moment about a 
miracle that Jesus performed one day on a 
mountainside overlooking the blue sea of 
Galilee. All day the multitudes had lis- 
tened to his preaching and marveled at his 
healing, and now it was evening. Jesus 
looked on the crowds and, knowing that 


; the spirit languishes where the body is not 


_rounded by bigger churches! 
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refreshed, he asked his disciples: ““Whence 
can we buy bread that they may eat?” 
But nowhere could bread be bought on 
that barren hill. Then Andrew stepped 
forward saying: ‘Master, here is a lad 
with five barley loaves and two fishes. 
But what are they among so many?” Is 
this bitter, skeptical refrain becoming our 
theme song? Fifty thousand Universalists 
among 120,000,000 Americans! So few! 
Our little church here in New Haven sur- 
So small! 
Our mission and our good works, but what 
are they among so many? Andrew’s words 
again. But St. John’s story did not end 
there. Jesus was not troubled. He took 
the five loaves and the two fishes and 
after giving thanks to God he gave them 
to the disciples and they distributed them 
to the five thousand. Five loaves and two 
fishes fed the five thousand. Miracle? 
Perhaps. 


There are no answers, yet some men have 
known 
Of incommunicable certainties. . . 


To God and those that love Him all things 
are possible. Andrew still asks doubtfully: 
“But what are they among so many?” 
Jesus answers: ““They are enough!’ As we 
listen to the talks telling us what little we 
are doing, urging us to do greater things, 
let us not be discouraged, saying: ““But 
what are we among so many?” Rather, we 
must give more, believe more, love more. 
Is it not something that in Japan, where 
war is glorified and Americans despised, 
there are a few who have known Dojin 
House and learned that God is love, that 
Jesus’ way is best—and who will not for- 
get? Or that at Friendly House children 
have shoes, at Suffolk mothers are healthy, 
at North Oxford little girls have life. 
There, too, is the miracle of the few among 
the many. Remember that today. 

But there is one more thing about which 
we must think. As Christians gathered 
together in worship service we cannot close 
our eyes or our hearts to the cataclysm of 
the world. Here in America where the lights 
still shine we must not forget that in over 
half of the Christian world there are no 
lights left. And what are the few that love 
righteousness, have compassion on suffer- 
ing, believe in goodness, among the many 
who hate, kill, war, destroy? Jesus had 
twelve disciples when he set about bringing 
the world to God. And sometimes he was 
alone—one against the world, or, better, 
one for the world. Do we, his disciples, 
desert the Master that we dare not do these 
things alone? 

But what are they among so many? 
One alone performed miracles with five 
loaves and two fishes. There are no an- 
swers yet some men have known of in- 
communicable certainties. 


Only the pure in heart can apprehend 
The light—the light behind their God’s 
dark face. 


May we be the pure in heart and be- 
lieving on Him go forward together! 
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Massachusetts News 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
IN GLOUCESTER 


Although the ministers and people of the 
local churches of the state are absorbed in 
their programs for the Lenten season, the 
plans for the annual gatherings of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
the state branch of the Association of 
Universalist Women, and the Massa- 
chusetts Convention are nearly completed 
for the great meetings to be held with the 
“oldest Universalist church in the world”’ 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 18, 14 and 15. 


MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


As has been the custom for a number of 
years, the Sunday School Association, of 
which Rev. Lyman Achenbach is the presi- 
dent and Mrs. Lawrence Asplind is the 
secretary, will have the entire day and 
evening of Tuesday. In the afternoon, 
there will be group conferences upon 
various phases of church school work. 
The speaker of the afternoon will be Dr. 
Helen I. D. McGillicuddy, the educational 
secretary of the Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene. Her’subject will be “The 
Changing Family in a Changing World.” 
The speaker for Tuesday evening will be 
Rev. Robert Cummins, 8. T. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Women’s Day will be Wednesday fore- 
noon and afternoon. Mrs. George H. Ball 
of Swampscott is the president of this 
group. The service of song will be in 
charge of Mrs. Wallace Fiske of Haver- 
hill. Pledging for the Medical Work in 
North Carolina will be conducted by Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor, and the “Service of 
Allegiance,’ the closing feature of Wednes- 
day afternoon, will be in charge of Miss 
Alma Sweet of Milford. Mrs. Ezra Wood 
of New Haven, Conn., president of the 
National A. U. W., will be present as a 
speaker, probably upon the afternoon of 
Wednesday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The opening session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will be held 
on Wednesday evening, with Rev. Flint 
M. Bissell, D. D., presiding. The occasion- 
al sermon by Rev. Stanley G. Spear of 
Beverly will be followed by the communion 
in charge of the interim pastor. of the 
Gloucester church, Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D. Ms 

Reports and other business will con- 
sume the time of Thursday forenoon and 
part of the afternoon. The Laymen’s 
Council is planning a luncheon meeting. 
The afternoon speaker will be the new 


national director of Young People’s Activ- 
ities, Rev. Douglas Frazier. This will be 
followed by sight-seeing tours about his- 
torie and picturesque Gloucester and a 
period of relaxation before the closing ban- 
quet. There will be two banquet speakers, 
the first chosen by Mrs. Ball’s A. U. W., 
and the second will be the dean of the 
School of Religion at Tufts College, Rev. 
Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., upon the sub- 
ject, ‘The Implications of Murray’s Uni- 
versalism for the Modern World.” Toast- 
master for the banquet will be Robert F. 
Thompson, chairman of the board of 
management of the local church. 


INSTITUTES FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL WORKERS 


The Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation held an institute in Salem on 
March 2. In defiance of the bad weather 
conditions, there were 50 in attendance. 
After the group conferences, the afternoon 
devotional program was in charge of the 
Y. P. C. U. of Lynn. A choir of 20, under 
the direction of Earle Dolphin, furnished 
several special selections. Two young 
people participating in the service were 
Louise Mudgett and Gordon MacKeeman. 
Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., of Lynn, gave the 
principal address, ‘““Does It Pay to Do 
Right?” The Salem church furnished 
refreshments for the occasion. 

Another Institute under the same 
management is to be held in North Adams 
on April 27. The teachers and officers of 
the church schools of this western area of 
the state are invited to attend. This in- 
stitute will reach over into Vermont to 
include Wilmington and Jackson. Spring- 
field, Mass., is also to be invited to have 
its workers present from the Church of the 
Unity and the Second Church. 


GIFT FROM 
MARBLEHEAD CHURCH 


In a helpful missionary spirit the former 
church in Marblehead has sent a silver 
communion service and baptismal font to 
Rev. Ordell E. Bryant in Clinton, N. C. 
Miss Mabel E. Beals of Marblehead secured 
this gift and forwarded it to the Southern 


church. 


SWAMPSCOTT CHURCH NEWS 


The Christian Leader has already re- 
ported the trust fund of $5,000 given to 
this church by Mrs. Mary A. Ingalls in 
memory of her husband, Joseph Ingalls, 
and the gift of $500 toward the mortgage 
upon the church property, made by Mrs. 
Chester Lewis. 

The working forces of the Swampscott 
church have also been doing some notable 
things in the way of improvement. The 
Murray Club has given four beautiful 
lantern drop lighting fixtures for the main 
body of the auditorium. Matching shields 
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have been placed upon the lights over 
the pulpit and lectern. An electric clock 
furnishes the correct time, and two ad- 
ditional communion sets with covers care 
for the increased attendance at these ser- 
vices. The most recent improvement in 
this line has been beautiful red velvet 
draperies placed across the entire back of 
the chancel. New coverings for lectern, 
pulpit, altar, and communion table, which 
harmonize with the hangings, have been 
furnished, and the entire arrangement 
gives a new worship setting for the church. 
The next project which the club has in 
mind is indirect lighting for the chancel. 


HAS YOUR CHURCH PAID? 


April is the final month of the fiscal 
year of the Massachusetts Convention. 
The books of the treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, will close with April 30. To be 
properly credited and reported at the an- 
nual meeting in Gloucester, all payments 
due from local churches, organizations, or 
persons must reach the treasurer during 
the present month. At this time there are 
still 26 churches which have made no pay- 
ment in the way of regular quotas and 14 
churches which have not reported as 
giving anything to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
trustees of the Doolittle Home in Foxboro, 
on Wednesday, March 26, it was definitely 
decided to observe the annual Donation 
and Visitation Day at the Home on Tues- 
day, June 3. The speaker for the day will 
be Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., the 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church. The Home has had a most 
successful year and is being recognized 
widely as one of the best equipped and 
most useful institutions of its kind in New 
England. There are at the present time 
22 resident members of the Home family. 
There is available, as reported at the March 
meeting, room for two men in this generous 
Universalist Home. The _ secretary is 
Miss Katherine C. Bourne, 69 South 
Street, Foxboro. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


On Monday, April 7, at 10.45 a. m., the 
ministers of this area will have a program 
on the “Festival of the Home: Its Possi- 
bilities for Your Church.’ This program 
is planned by Miss Susan Andrews and 
Miss Margaret Winchester of the G. 8. 
S. A. staff. The speakers of the occasion 
will be Dr. Robert Cummins and Miss 
Alice Harrison, director of religious edu- 
cation for the Lynn Universalist church. 

Two weeks from this meeting, on April 
21, the speaker for the meeting will be 
Rev. Harold E. Mayo, minister of the 
Federated Church in Winchester, N. H. 
Mr. Mayo will speak on the Religious Cults 
in America. Following this meeting a 
luncheon will be served for 35 cents by 
the staff of the Publishing House. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Victor A. Friend Opens Annual Dinner 


of Christians and Jews 


Toastmaster Pays Tribute to Distinguished Universalist Layman 


Victor A. Friend, as chairman of the 
Massachusetts committee of the National 
Council of Christians and Jews, opened the 
annual dinner of the organization held in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce Thurs- 
day evening, March 27. Mr. Friend pre- 
sented the toastmaster, Chief Justice John 
P. Higgins, to an audience of over 700 
people gathered to testify to their devo- 
tion to the great values of religion held in 
common. Justice Higgins paid high tribute 
to Mr. Friend as the “highest type of 
Christian gentleman, who gives of his time, 
his energy and his income to the support 
of the best.” 

The head table was graced by dignitaries 
from nearly every occupation and pro- 
fession. Among the honored guests were 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall, Mayor 
Maurice J. Tobin, and the beloved first 
citizen of Massachusetts, Charles Francis 
Adams. Dr. Robert Cummins represented 
the Universalist Church at the head table. 

The principal speakers were Hon. James 
J. Farley, former postmaster general, 
Frank J. Weil, president of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and Miss Mildred H. 
McAfee, president of Wellesley College. 
Mr. Farley’s address, which was broad- 
cast, was a strong clear plea for tolerance 
as the necessary basis of growth and 


progress in both democracy and religion. 
Mr. Weil expressed the conviction of all 
the speakers and the diners when he said: 
“‘We share the common faith in the belief 
in a supernatural power that exists be- 
yond any power on this earth. It has 
never been so important that this belief 
be maintained and preserved. We share a 
common faith in the sanctity of the in- 
dividual—the belief in the individual dig- 
nity of man. Today this country against 
its will has been forced into a program of 
military preparedness. It is highly im- 
portant that our young men should retain 
and maintain their individual dignity and 
not become merged merely into a military 
machine. It is highly important that the 
individual shall not become the tool of the 
state.” Following Mr. Weil Miss McAfee 
spoke most effectively on the subject, 
‘Prejudice is a Social Habit, a Bad One.”’ 
Asserting that prejudice is not only a bad 
social habit but also a changeable one, Miss 
McAfee drove home her point again and 
again with telling illustrations and pointed 
wit. 

The invocation was delivered by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, 
rabbi of Temple Israel. 


Benner Appointed Dean of Pacific 


School for the Ministry 


Resigns Pastorate of All Souls Church, Riverside, California 


On March 18, Rey. Rol Welbourn Ben- 
ner, minister of All Souls Universalist- 
Unitarian Church of Riverside, Calif., 
was unanimously elected dean of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, Berke- 
ley, Calif., to sueceed Dr. William Morgan, 
retiring after 15 years’ service. Mr. Ben- 
ner’s resignation as minister of All Souls 
takes effect July 1 next. 

Of his new work Mr. Benner says: ‘‘The 
Pacific Coast offers unique opportunities 
for liberal advance during the next decade, 
and an important factor may be the de- 
velopment of a new type of theological 
school as a missionary center for liberalism 
in the West. It is contemplated that the 
name of the school may be changed to 
avoid denominational limitations. The 
curriculum will be reconstructed from the 
world view and with a positive scientific 


emphasis, with courses drawn from the . 


Pacific School of Religion and the Uni- 
versity of California. The school will 
establish an annual lectureship to which 
Pacific Coast liberals will gravitate, and 
also it will sponsor annual conferences in 
key locations throughout the West. The 
reorganization and expansion also includes 
an agreement with the Pacific School of 
Religion to consolidate libraries and to 
interlace certain courses.” 

Mr. Benner comes to his new field of 
work from a varied background of study 
and activity. Born in Marion, Ohio, he 
was educated at Olivet Academy and 
trained in music at Olivet Conservatory 
and Northwestern University. From 1922 
to 1927 he was a teacher of violin at 
Eastern Nazarene College and Pasadena 
College. He received his A. B. from 
Occidental in 1934 and his M. A. in 1936. 
From 1928 to 1982 he was active as a 


public accountant. For the three years 
from 1935 to 1938 he was instructor in 
philosophy and director of student aid at 
Occidental College, Pomona, Calif. In 
February 1988 Mr. Benner was ordained a 
Universalist minister and has served as 
the successful pastor of the Riverside 
church since. During his pastorate the 
membership of All Souls Church has in- 
creased 75 percent. In 1940 under his 
leadership the first Riverside conference 
on world religion was held. The second 
annual session of this important conference 
was recently reported in the columns of 
The Christian Leader. In January of this 
year Mr. Benner organized Channing 
Chapel, a missionary project in Santa Ana. 


OAKLAND CHURCH HONORS 
MR. AND MRS. DEAN E. WHEELER 


On March 26 a reception sponsored 
by the church school was tendered Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean E. Wheeler in the vestry 
of the church in Oakland, Maine. Mr. 
Wheeler had served 20 years as superin- 
tendent of the church school, and Mrs. 
Wheeler had taught a class of girls during 
that time. 

The program was arranged by the new 
superintendent of the school, Dr. Elmer 
Irving Whitney, and the pastor of the 
church, Rev. Will Arvin Kelley. Miss 
Elizabeth A. Hills, church school organist 
for several years and a teacher in the 
church school, presided at the piano. 
Musical entertainment included a cornet 
solo by Richard S. Norton, piano solos by 
James Monahan, and vocal selections by 
a quartet composed of Hallis Preble, 
Russell Hutchins, Augustus Weston and 
Richard S. Norton, all members of the 
church school. The submaster of Williams 
High School in the town, J. Harland 
Morse, who was a pupil in the church 
school 20 years ago when Mr. Wheeler took 
over the superintendency, gave a brief 
talk on “The Importance of the Sunday 
School.” The pastor also spoke, expressing 
appreciation for the work done by the 
Wheelers. 

The Misses Elva Emaline Sawtelle, Ruth 
Davis, Donna Andrews, Dorothy Farnham, 
Louise Booth and Dorothy Potter, of the 
chureh school, served as ushers. In the 
receiving line were Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, 
Rev. and Mrs. Will A. Kelley, Dr. Elmer I. 
Whitney, the new superintendent, and the 
son and daughter-in-law of the guests of 
honor, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Wheeler, 
the daughter-in-law being superintendent 
of the primary department, and the son 
being director of the church adult choir. 

Three pupils from the primary depart- 
ment presented Mrs. Wheeler with a bou- 
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quet of pink roses and Mr. Wheeler with a 
barometer from the church school. At the 
same time, Mrs. Wheeler received a 
leather pocketbook from the girls of her 
former class. Both Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
graciously expressed their appreciation. 

Refreshments were served, Mrs. Walter 
L. Marston, president of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle of the church, presiding at the punch 
bowl. 

The Sunday school of the church was 
organized in 1839, and its first superintend- 
ent was Alfred’ Winslow, grandfather of 
Mr. Wheeler. The school has 115 pupils 
enrolled at the present time, and has 
graded classes for all ages, with a well- 
trained teacher for each class. 


FESTIVAL OF THE 
HOME OBSERVANCE 


Again on the second Sunday of May our 
churches will be asked to give special 
thought to homes and families. This 
year the Federal Council is suggesting that 
the time for this observance be extended, 
that during the week previous certain 
activities be planned to bring parents to- 
gether and to strengthen the tie between 
home and church. For Universalists as 
well as other Protestant churches through- 
out the country, then, the dates for the 
observance are May 4-11. 

Favoring the plan of such an observance 
the council of executives of the Univer- 
salist Church appointed Miss Margaret 
Winchester of the G. S. S. A. staff chair- 
man of this year’s committee. Other mem- 
bers include Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, De- 
troit, Mich., Mrs. F. E. Benton, Carlisle, 
Pa., Mrs. Weston A. Cate, Auburn, Maine, 
Mrs. Francis P. Randall, Brockton, Mass., 
Miss Mary B. Lillie, Attleboro, Mass., 
Mrs. Carol T. Restall, Melrose, Mass., rep- 
resenting the Association of Universalist 
Women, Mrs. F. C. Lechthaler, Wollaston, 
Mass., representing the religious education 
committee of the Unitarian General Al- 
liance, and Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Members of the committee living near 
Boston held two profitable meetings during 
March. Other members are making their 
contributions in various ways as will be 
evidenced by the materials and suggestions 
soon to be sent to ministers and church- 
school superintendents. 


CHAPIN ALLIANCE 
SUPPER MEETING 

An enjoyable supper party was held at 
the home of Mrs. Roger F. Etz in Medford, 
Mass., for the benefit of the Chapin Alli- 
ance, one group of workers of the old 
Charlestown parish. Many of the old 
members returned to visit with their 
friends. There were 41 present. Following 
the supper a penny sale was held. A 
goodly sum was earned. This group holds 
meetings during the year at the homes of 
the members and the money earned is 
used for denominational projects, such as 
Bethany Union, Doolittle Home and the 
work in North Carolina and others. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Senexet, Connecticut 

April 14-17 

Monday, April 14—-8 p.m. Hobby Night. 
Brief talks. “Music,” Rev. William 
Wallace Rose, D. D. ‘‘Wood Carving,” 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D. D., and 
others. 


Tuesday, April 15. 10a. m., ‘Ministry to 
the Sick,” Rev. Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York. 8 p. m., “Quaker 
Work Camps,” David Rose of Andover 
Newton Theological School. 


Wednesday, April 16. 10 a. m., “Voices 
of Our Day,” Prof. Amos N. Wilder of 
Andover Newton Theological School. 
8 p. m., Book Night. Brief talks by 
members on interesting books of the 
year, led by Dr. Robert Cummins. A 
free-for-all. 


Thursday, April 17. 9.30 a. m., business 
session. 1la.m., communion. 


The chaplain is Rev. Weston A. Cate 
of Auburn, Maine, who will conduct the 
devotional services for the week. 

The Fellowship is open to all Univer- 
salist ministers and to others so far as room 
permits. Reservations should be made 
with Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 20 Forest 
St., Stamford, Conn., accompanied by a 
deposit of $5. Total cost $10, which pays 
room, board and dues. 


STAMFORD, CONN., 
CENTENNIAL RELIGIOUS 
PROGRAM 

The Stamford centennial religious pro- 
gram will be held April 27 and 28. Dr. 
Robert Cummins will be the preacher on 
both occasions. Universalist clergymen 
and laymen are invited to both services, 
especially the service Monday, April 28, 
8.30 p.m. The clergymen are invited to 
bring their robes and hoods and to par- 
ticipate in the processional. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED 
Lyman I. Achenbach at 
North Attleboro 

In the presence of a large gathering of 
parishioners, friends and fellow ministers, 
Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach was installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of North Attleboro, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening, March 26. 

The act of installation was performed by 
Arthur J. Mett, principal of the North 
Attleboro high school and retiring chairman 
of the board of trustees of the church. 
Mr. Achenbach responded briefly to the 
pledged support of his new parishioners, 
pledging his best to the new work. The 
installation prayer was offered by Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

Following the installation Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel of Swampscott, a former member 
of the North Attleboro church, gave the 
charge to the minister. Dr. Isaac Lobdell, 
minister of the Murray Universalist Church 
of Attleboro, gave the charge to the people, 
and Rev. E. E. Craig of the Attleboro 
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Falls Congregational church expressed the 
welcome of the community. 

Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth, 
offered the invocation and led the re- 
sponsive reading, and Rev. William Cou- 
den, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, read the Scripture. 
The benediction was pronounced by Mr. 
Achenbach. 

An informal reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Achenbach was held in the parish hall 
after the service. 


Gilbert A. Potter at 
Fitchburg 


Rev. Gilbert A. Potter was installed as 
minister of the church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
on March 21 at 7.30 p.m. Ministers who 
participated in the service were: Invoca- 
tion, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Orange; 
Scripture lesson, Rev. Peter J. McInnes 
of North Orange (a former pastor of Mr. 
Potter in Adams, Mass., over 20 years ago); 
sermon, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of 
Tufts School of Religion; installation and 
prayer, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion; charge to the minister, Rev. Howard 
A. Pease, pastor of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) of Fitchburg; charge to the 
parish, Dr. I. V. Lobdell of Murray Uni- 
versalist Church, Attleboro; address of 
welcome, Rev. Lionel A. Whiston, presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg Ministerial Associa- 
tion; benediction, Mr. Potter. 

An informal reception followed the ser- 
vice in the vestry. In the reception line, 
in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Potter, were 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Hyatt, Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Goodwin and Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert M. Driesnach. 

The installation committee was com- 
posed of Mrs. Herbert L. Flint, Roland M. 
Spaulding, Harold S. Hyatt and Roger 
W. Fisher. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Janet H. Blackford is chairman of 
the committee planning the Ferry Beach 
supper and festivities at the Bridgeport, 
Conn., church Friday, April 18. President 
Etz will be toastmaster. Secretary Need- 
ham will exhibit the 1940 movie. Reser- 
vations for the supper should be mailed 
by April 15 to Mrs. Blackford, 156 Hicks 
St., Bridgeport. 

“Father Neptune,” Bentley Baker of 
Lynn, Mass., and “Venus,” Mary Lillie of 
Attleboro, Mass., will present a surprise 
feature at the metropolitan Ferry Beach 
supper April 25 at the First Universalist 
Church on Highland Ave., Somerville, 
Mass. Bill Furniss of Needham, Mass., 
will furnish music for dancing in the parish 
hall. 

Mrs. Minot Inman, dean of Family 
Fellowship Weeks Aug. 2-16, presided at 
a meeting March 27 at Universalist head- 
quarters to plan a broad program of activi- 
ties. Present were ‘Theodore Miller, 
Priscilla Burdick, Mrs. Charles Brown, Dr. 
Alfred C. Lane, Leonard Danskin, Virginia 
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Klotzle, Virginia Dunlap and R. F. Need- 
ham. Nature study will take place during 
the first week, handcrafts and photography 
during both weeks, music appreciation the 
second week. Reports of progress will be 
made at a committee meeting April 18. 

The movie has been shown recently at 
Milford, Palmer and Springfield, Mass., 
and Norwich, Conn. 

Mrs. Celestine Gordon, who died at Saco, 
Maine, Feb. 22, was onetime president of 
the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association. 
For many years she has been an honorary 
director of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Gordon was one of a group of 
Universalist women who first studied 
missions under the leadership of Jennie 
Lois Ellis. 

Fred Allen of Portland, Maine, a direc- 
tor of the Association, is recovering from 
painful injuries received in an accident at 
his place of employment. 

Grant Phillips of Little Falls, N. Y., 
prominent unioner and member of the 
F. B. P. A., is serving as a page in the 
Senate of New York State. 

Rev. George H. Thorburn, Paul Grace 
and Secretary Needham inspected the 
Ferry Beach buildings March 29. Mr. 
Grace has been keeping a watchful eye on 
the property all winter. The beach was 
little affected by wintry seas. A matting 
of brush kept the water from undermining 
the Outlook platform. The framework 
supports must be replaced. 

In August will occur the 40th birthday 
anniversary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation. 


EVERETT CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES 


In the Everett, Mass., parish, the Men’s 
Club met Tuesday, March 4, for the regular 
supper meeting. Arthur Conway, voca- 
tional guidance director of the Everett 
schools, spoke. 

On Sunday, March 9, at the monthly 
evening church service, M. W. Wall of 
Brookline gave a lecture illustrated by 
colored motion pictures on ‘‘My Western 
ripe 

The We-Two Club met March 11 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hawes. 

The annual Dedication Day program 
was held Wednesday afternoon, March 12. 
Mesdames Hazel Brown, Mildred Hall, 
Helen Hawes, Sadie Perry, Jessie Sawyer, 
Charles Seeley, Gertrude Spaulding and 
Beatrice Wood took part in the candle- 
lighting service. In the evening of the same 
day, nine members of the church school 
staff met at the home of the superintend- 
ent, Frederick L. Harrison. 

A minstrel show, sponsored by the 
church school and the Y. P. C. U., is 
planned for presentation after Easter and 
is being coached by John Christensen of the 
Chelsea church and Mr. Harrison. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Emma S. 
Cate, a lifelong member of the Universalist 
church, were held at a local funeral chapel 


Friday, March 14, Rev. George H. Wood, | 


her pastor, officiating. Mrs. Cate was 93 


years of age and a generous helper always. 

On Saturday evening, March 15, Miss 
Virginia Burg and Leslie Wooster were 
married by Mr. Wood. A reception in 
the church vestry followed. 

Outside speaking engagements of the 
minister in the near future include the 
Women’s Republican Club, the Glendale 
Methodist Church and a Lenten service at 
the Melrose Universalist church. 


LENTEN ACTIVITIES IN PERRY 


Universalists of Perry, N. Y., observed 
Ash Wednesday with a parish supper, fol- 
lowed by a dedication candlelight service, 
in which all took part. 

The Sunday morning sermons during 
Lent consist of a series on “‘Why I Believe.” 

This church joins with the other churches 
in Perry in holding noonday shop-services 
on Wednesdays. 

The young people meet Sunday evenings 
at 6.30 in the church. Light refreshments 
are served, followed by a round-table dis- 
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cussion on the general theme, ‘‘What It 
Means to Be a Christian.” 


BANGOR WOMEN ACTIVE 
IN WAR RELIEF WORK 


The ladies of the Bangor, Maine, church 
sew all day each Wednesday for the Red 
Cross and have since mid-January, when 
they started, completed some 350 baby 
garments, 475 diapers, 18 girls’ wool 
dresses and 10 dress-and-bloomer sets 
(these last sets for the British war relief). 
Mrs. Simonson, wife of the pastor, heads 
the work. 

During Lent church school suppers have 
been held for the older pupils and they are 
proving very successful. The loss of the 
church school superintendent by removal 
from the city was a hardship, and dif- 
ficulty is being encountered in replacing 
him. All organizations are going ahead 
full steam and the interest in developing 
some kind of intelligent study program 
seems to be increasing. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Universalist General Convention 

President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Field Worker—Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Director of Youth Activities—Rev. Douglas Frazier, 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President—Mrs,. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Miss Ida M. Folsom. 

Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 
International Church Extension Board 


Chairman—Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington, Mass. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 

General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon St., 

Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 
Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary— 


Universalist National Memorial Church 


16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Victor A, Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, 
Charles B. Ladd, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. L. C. Prater, Camp Hill. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta 
Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams &t., 
Junction City, 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., Hop- 
kinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 
Portland. io ‘ 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. George H. Campbell, Olinda. 

Pennsyloania— 

Rhode Island—Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 
Harrisville. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 
President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 
Harold S. Latham, New York City. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Arlington, Mass. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: Willis V. Ames, Cambridge. Rev. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Charles R. Duhig, Arlington. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. 
Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Lester W. 
Nerney, Attleboro. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Bos- 
ton. Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Arlington. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence, James 
Henderson, Providence. Henry P. Stone, Bar- 
rington. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Augusta. Rev. Harry E. Town- 
send, D. D., Westbrook. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D, 
Nashua. 
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Ohio: Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford. 
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The church attendance keeps well above 
150 on the worst days and above 200 the 
rest of the time. On March 9, Dr. Ashley 
A. Smith occupied the pulpit in commem- 
oration of his coming to Bangor 30 years 
ago. Mr. Simonson, the pastor, conducted 
the service and introduced the pastor 
emeritus. The church was packed—about 
400 in the congregation—and the service 
went off nicely. 

Sunday, March 16, the doctor forbade 
Mr. Simonson to preach because of a 
throat infection, but Mrs. Simonson 
stepped into the breach most acceptably. 


CLINTON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
REORGANIZED 


The church school of the Clinton, IIl., 
church has been reorganized lately with 
some new teachers. The intermediate 
boys and girls are active. The girls are 
sponsoring a skating party in the church 
basement regularly and the boys have a 
basketball team. Both classes have taken 
over the selling of the peanuts cooked 
weekly by the ladies of the church. At- 
tendance averages between 30 and 40. 

The minister, Rev. James W. McKnight, 
is the new president of the local Ministerial 
Association and an officer of the Clinton 
Community Recreation Council. 

New tables have been built for the base- 
ment and new folding chairs purchased. 
The study has been redecorated. 

Mr. McKnight will preach on Easter 
evening in the Litchfield Universalist 
church. Immediately after Easter he 
leaves for the Turkey Run liberal ministers’ 
retreat. 


CHURCH MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 809. 

Massachusetts. Somerville, 7. 

Minnesota. Rochester, 8. 

Mississippi. Burrus Memorial Church, 
2. Liberty Church, 1. 

Total, 827. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 328) 

question should be considered: Have you 
people talented enough to assume these 
characters? The dialogue demands ma- 
ture and thoughtful interpretation, if it is 
to be effective. This is a serious play that 
can have a beautiful religious significance 
to the audience if it is done with care and 
devotion 

Florence W. Simonson. 


PERSONALS 

Robert F. Needham for the past ten 
days has been on a trip through New 
England lecturing on Ferry Beach. 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Woodstock, 
Vt., is at work upon a “History of Univer- 
salism in Vermont and the Connecticut 
Valley.” She will address the May meet- 
ing of the Universalist Historical Society 
upon this subject. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

J. Murray Gay, renewed license for one year. 

Francis X. Cheney, granted lay license for three 
years. 

Noted acceptance by Maine of Rev. O. Herbert 
McKenney. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transfer of Rev. Edgar R. Walker from Massa~ 
chusetts accepted. 
License of Paul P. Felt renewed for one year. 
H. W. Haynes, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

The 52nd annual convention of the Illinois Young 
People’s Christian Union will be held in the Univer- 
salist church at Peoria, Ill., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, April 18, 19 and 20, 1941, for the purpose 
of transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Wilson N. Coziahr, Secretary. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon til 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 
Rooms with Running Wate 
Rooms with Bath .. .. -- «+ «= 
Weekly Ra 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E, Spear, 14 Worcester 
Bt., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK., President. 


Church Membership 
Certificates and Booklets 


Church Membership Certificates of white 
stock, four-page folder, printed in purple, 
with envelope. 

Price, 60 cents a dozen 


Eight-page booklet attractively printed 
in purple ink and tied with purple cord. 
Contains Winchester Profession of Faith, 
Declaration of Principles and Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester. 

Price, $1.50 a dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


835 


Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New and town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,‘LLD., LittD., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


Johnnie was reading aloud to his class 
when he came to a word he did not know. 

“‘Barque,”’ prompted the teacher. 

Johnnie looked confused. 

“Barque, Johnnie,’ the teacher re- 
peated impatiently. 

Johnnie glanced nervously at his class- 
mates, and then cried out, “Bow-wow!’’— 
Exchange. 

co * 

“So the evening wore on,”’ said the ro- 
manticist, telling a story. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted the wise- 
cracker, “but can you tell me what the 
evening wore?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ replied the roman- 
ticist, “but I believe that it was the close 
of day.” —Eachange. 

The celebrated pianist had been boasting 
all through dinner. Finally he held up his 
hands dramatically and exclaimed, ‘“These 
ten fingers have made me world famous.” 

The bored man opposite him asked, 
drily, “‘Pianist or pickpocket?”—KHachange. 

“Oh, darling, look what’s happened to 
my. first pancake!” cried the young lady, 
who was learning to cook. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her husband; 
“it may not be a complete failure. Let’s 
try it on the victrola.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The weather being hot, a jelly which a 
mother was giving her children at tea had 
not set too well. 

“No jelly for me, Mummy,” said the 
youngest child. ‘I don’t think it’s dead 
yet.” —Portland Express. 

a ok 

Neighbor: ‘‘She treats her husband like a 
Grecian god.” 

Visitor: ‘“How’s that?” 

Neighbor: ‘‘She places a burnt offering 
before him at every meal.’”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Johnes: “Is Mrs. Moses a well- 
informed woman?” 

Mrs. Walters: “‘Yes, indeed; her cook 
has lived with all the other families in the 
neighborhood!”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Why do they call this dish enthusiastic 
stew?” 

“T don’t know, unless it’s because the 
cook put all he had into it.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Kind Lady: “‘How would you like a nice 
chop?” 

Tramp: ‘‘Dat all depends, lady. Is it 
lamb, pork or wood?’’—Log. 

* co 

Doctor: “You're coughing more easily 
this morning.” 

Patient: “Yes, I practiced a lot during 
the night.’”’-—E xchange. 

* * 

“‘Why are you late?” 

“Father fell down and broke his leg.”’ 

“Well, don’t let it occur again.’’—Path- 
finder. 
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